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Church History in Sermons 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


We are all children of our time and 
our town. We may have travelled the 
world or read deeply into antiquity, 
and yet the latest news will catch our 
keenest attention: news of to-day and 
close to home. Our interest in any 
event generally decreases in propor- 
tion as the incident is removed from us 
in space and time. Imagine the stir 
to-day if a Catholic cinema actress did 
public penance for her divorce. To us 
it would be a newsier story than that 
of St. Fabiola, the gay Roman divorcee 
who atoned for her sins in ashes and 
tears outside the Lateran, and in sight 


_ of all Rome. But in spite of its meagre 


news value, there is a color to the his- 
torical account of Fabiola that gives it 
a quiet, perennial appeal. Not the 
hair-raising witchery of headlines, but 
a gentler and more sacred magic. 
Church History, for this and other 
reasons, has its uses in a sermon, and it 
seems to me that there is a special hom- 
iletic utility in the history of the 
early centuries. 


Pedagogical Value of Church History 


Church History might be employed 
to explain a doctrine, or it might be 
used by way of occasional allusion to 
exemplify a general statement. The 
first is really a method of teaching; 


the second is a literary device and will 
be discussed later in this article. Since 
the time of Christ there has been de- 
velopment in doctrine, discipline and 
liturgy. The acorn has become a large 
tree. Now, the homiletic use of early 
Church History has this advantage 
that, in presenting the doctrine as it 
appeared in the early centuries, it lays 
that doctrine bare to its essential, prim- 
itive form. Thus, it makes the doc- 
trine easier to grasp on the part of the 
faithful. Consider the Mass, for in- 
stance. It is no sinecure for any priest 
to explain in five minutes on Sunday 
the Mass in its present state of develop- 
ment: the movements of the celebrant, 
the ringing of bells, the server now 
carrying the book, now the wine and 
water—and all the while the celebrant 
saying so many prayers. 

A simple description of the primitive 
Eucharistic sacrifice would prevent 
much of the mental confusion that en- 
velops the layman’s idea of the Mass. 
From such a description he would gain 
at least a clear idea of the essentials. 
How magnificently simple the Mass of 
the early Christians: the meeting in a 
supper-room, the Old Testament read- 
ing, the Apostle’s letter and perhaps a 
Gospel selection, a hymn and a sermon 
—and then the celebrant placing 
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loaves and wine on a linen cloth, Con- 
secrating and Breaking Bread with his 
people! 

Development is good; it is the work 
of the Holy Spirit widening our vision 
of truth and heightening the beauty of 
the liturgy. Consider, for instance, 
how it has clarified and unfolded the 
embryonic doctrine of Papal Suprem- 
acy contained in a Papal letter of the 
late fourth century: “Peter speaks 
though Siricius.’”’ Yet, while it en- 
riches doctrine, development may ren- 
der difficult the understanding of the 
doctrine. Herein lies the service of 
what might be called “historical the- 
ology,” to reveal a doctrine in its infant 
simplicity. 

Church History Reveals Doctrinal 

Continuity 


The more the faithful know about 
Church History, the better will they 
realize a sense of continuity between the 
Church of to-day and its glorious past. 
Appreciation of this fact serves to rein- 
force faith. It is a blessing that God, 
through the Church to-day, teaches 
the doctrine of the Real Presence: 
but it is positively amazing that the 
Church taught this identical doctrine 
two thousand years ago. Let the 
faithful see from history how humanly 
easy it would have been for the Church 
to have parted from the straight and 
narrow path of primitive teaching. 
By all natural laws it should have 
abandoned the Divinity of Christ in 
the fourth century when, as St. Jerome 
said, “‘the whole world groaned and 
marvelled at finding itself Arian.’”” How 
remarkably the Church hewed to the 
line of the primitive via media when 
she condemned equally the Mani- 
cheanism of Priscillian and the anti- 
asceticism of Bishop Ithacius; or 
when she rejected the indolent, easy 





morality of Jovinianus as well as the 
hard-bitten austerity of marriage-hat- 
ing Montanus. For two thousand 
years these doctrines of ours have fol- 
lowed a straight, but very stormy 
course. Show your people the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, for instance, al- 
most overborne by early heresies but 
held to its course by the Holy Spirit. 
Give your people a sense of this crush- 
ing continuity and you will immeas- 
urably fortify their faith. 


How Modern Is Modernism? 


To brethren of teen-age mentality, 
there is little merit in continuity; to 
them it means some kind of stable 
stuffiness. Modern is their catchword, 
sesame, and test of all value. Show 
them from early Church History that 
many modern notions are really very 
antique: they are just as old as Chris- 
tian doctrines, but fickle and incon- 
stant. They rise out of the witches’ 
cauldron, but have no staying power 
and evanesce only to appear in new 
shapes. The college-junior in the 
tenth pew has just read the magazine 
article about the broad religion that 
accepts both Christ and Buddha. But, 
sister! Manicheans worshipped Bud- 
dha, Jesus, Zoroaster and Mani: and 
that broad idea was buried many years 
ago. 

“‘One religion is as good as another,” 
snuffles the virgin-brained dowager 
into her tea, “for are we not all travel- 
ling the same road?’ This ultra- 
modern idea had hair on it about the 
fourth century when the Prefect Sym- 
machus said: ‘What matters it which 
way one arrives at the truth? It is 
indeed so mysterious an affair that 
there should be many ways leading to 
it.” What popular heresy is brand- 
new? Wecan dispel a large amount of 
the appeal of these up-to-date ideas 
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by showing that the smart modern 
dress covers an old hag. Christ a 
great man—but only that: the second- 
century Adoptionists made Him out to 
be that. Natural Religion? Modern 
emotional cults remind us of the Phry- 
gians who were charmed, in their rites, 
by the soft and melancholy notes of a 
flute until they swooned into a deli- 
cious coma. 


When Christions Were Christ-like 


On the face of the first few Christian 
centuries there is a flush that enkindles 
devotion. The life of these early 
Christians is warm and fervent. Christ 
is not yet the Christ of the Gospels; 
He is the “Dear Lord” they know from 
personal acquaintance or from eye- 
witnesses not far removed from them 
in time. Even in a human way, the 
charm of His personality is still upon 
them. 

To-day when the cynics point to 
millions of Christians at one another’s 
throat in Europe, give your people a 
vision of a holier time when Christians 
were Christ-like. The War is simply 
Christianity unlearned; these early 
centuries are Christianity known, loved 
and lived. Take your hearers back to 
the golden era when Christians bore 
the mark of a Christian: they had love 
one for another. One pagan writer re- 
marked how they loved each other 
even before.they became acquainted. 
The kiss of peace was the normal sym- 
bol of the Brotherhood. But how that 
simple gesture was transfigured almost 
to a sacrament when Perpetua and her 
friends in martyrdom gave the kiss of 
peace to each other before the death- 
blow! 

Tender was the love of the early 
Christians for Christ. Tenderly they 
drew the figure of the Good Shepherd 
on the walls of the Catacombs. Af- 


fectionately they spoke of Him to 
their persecutors. The Proconsul or- 
dered Polycarp to reproach Christ. 
“Eighty and six years have I served 
Him,” said the aged martyr, ‘‘and He 
never did me any injury.” All in all, 
there is a special attractiveness about 
these centuries because they are so 
close to the historical Christ. 

The sufferings of these Christians 
are also an incitement to devotion. 
Mohler says that he learned to call 
upon the Saints by reading about the 
martyrs. “I have been often crying 
at the perusal of their acts, sympa- 
thizing with their pains, admiring their 
deeds, wrapped up with their great- 
ness.” The martyrs under Nero 
nailed to crosses and burned as flaming 
torches to illumine his garden; little 
Blandina, the slave-girl, scourged, 
burned and thrown in a net to a wild 
bull; Lawrence on the gridiron and 
Sebastian pierced with arrows—all 
these open the Christian heart. And 
short of martyrdom, consider the 
daily trials of the Christians, calum- 
niated as haters of men, murderers of 
children and eaters of human flesh, 
guilty of incest—and the hermits liv- 
ing in huts, caves, cabins and aban- 
doned tombs. Here and there in the 
accounts of these sufferings are 
little touches of pathos: Perpetua in 
her agony, ‘‘about to meet the Bride- 
groom,” fastening her hair lest she 
die with hair dishevelled like a woman 
in mourning. 


Christianity in Action 


Church History has this advantage 
over abstract doctrine that it shows 
doctrine in action. The American 
mind, impatient of theory, likes to see 
doctrine in practice, lived, loved and 
fought for. We teach that the Sacra- 
ments work “ex opere operato’’ and 
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do not depend on the spirituality of 
the minister. Dramatize it with the 
story of the Donatist Schism: Spanish 
Lucilla, rich and odd, irked by Deacon 
Cecilian’s remark about her pious 
practice of kissing a relic before receiv- 
ing Communion; Lucilla nursing her 
wound and later spurring on the Dona- 
tists who claimed that Cecilian’s con- 
secration as a bishop was not valid be- 
cause Felix, his consecrator, was a 
traitor during a persecution—the point 
being that a sinner could not validly 
confer a Sacrament. The quarrel was 
to last for three centuries and split 
Christian Africa, rendering it weak be- 
fore the Arabs and Vandals. 

In sermons on Catholic Action it may 
be noted that action in the early 
Church was not always ecclesiastical 
in character. There was a close bond 
between laity and hierarchy, and the 
action often stemmed as strongly from 
the first as from the second. Some- 
times this lay action was muscular. 
Witness A¢desius hearing a shameful 
sentence passed on certain Christian 
virgins, leaping at the Governor Hiero- 
cles, knocking him down and stamping 
on him; look at the laity of Rome 
driving the Anti-Pope Felix from Rome 
in the fourth century. Impetuous as it 
may have been at times, lay action 
usually was linked with the more cau- 
tious action of the hierarchy. Cer- 
tainly the early Christians felt that 
they had a very definite place in the 
Church Militant. Read the famous 
letter from the Churches of Lyons and 
Vienne, written in A.D. 177, and see 
how the lay martyrs suffered shoulder 
to shoulder with their bishops and 
priests. 


Early Christians Faced Same Problems 
as Ourselves 


The use of early Church History 


has this advantage also that these cen- 
turies represent a culture very similar 
to that of the modern world. The 
early Christians were surrounded by 
a milieu that professed no need of 
morality: pleasure was the sole end 
of life, and the life beyond was very 
dim. The followers of Christ lived in 
constant conflict with this culture, so 
much so that they were called ‘‘anti- 
social.”” The contrast of the two cul- 
tures was crystallized by the Emperor 
Hadrian when he erected a statue of 
Venus on the hill of Calvary. 

The problems and dangers of our 
time are therefore very similar to 
those of the early centuries (and very 
different from the problems of Catho- 
lics in the Ages of Faith). It is a 
preacher’s duty to point out to his 
hearers the necessity of being con- 
stantly on guard against this menace 
of paganism. They might breathe in 
its fetid air without realizing it. They 
might know their catechism and at- 
tend religious services, and yet withal 
be every bit as proud, sensual, ambi- 
tious and selfish as the pagans around 
them. Show your people how these 
primitive Christians fought their anti- 
Christian environment, and how they 
too in these latter days must hate ‘‘the 
spirit of the world.” No need to live 
in a cave as did Paul of Thebes for 
ninety-five years. But there is a real 
need for every Catholic to combat the 
roaring lion and the pipes of Pan, at 
the gates of the senses and the doors 
of the soul. We should not be gloomy 
about to-day’s Catholicism—it could 
be and has been worse; but surely no 
Catholic woman to-day could truth- 
fully say the dying words of the martyr 
Blandina: ‘I am a Christian woman, 
and nothing wicked happens among 
us.” 
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Utilizing Church History in Sermons 


Early Christian History may be 
used not only as an _ educational 
method in explaining doctrines, but 
also as a source of occasional illustra- 
tion. In writing sermons, it is usually 
easy to present general statements of 
doctrine. Much more difficult, how- 
ever, is it to vitalize the general state- 
ment by means of striking and apt 
illustrations. You write down your 
general statement and then, when you 
come to the ‘‘for example,”’ your mem- 
ory brings forth an example that lacks 
lustre, perhaps is trite and threadbare. 
Mourret-Thompson’s “History of 
the Catholic Church” abounds in ma- 
terial of human interest. The author 
has a sense of the dramatic and draws 
out the touching and unusual features 
of most incidents. McSorley’s “Out- 
line History’’ also unravels many 
bright threads of history, but in less 
detail. 

Considering history then as a liter- 
ary aid, there are innumerable inci- 
dents in the early centuries that might 
be used as allusion to prove or exem- 
plify a general statement. For color 
value, we can find incidents like that of 
Julian the Apostate trying to wash 
away the waters of his Baptism in 
the blood of pagan sacrifices, or the 
credible tradition that, as he lay dying 
on the battlefield, he flung some of his 
own blood in the air and cried out: 
“Galilean, Thou hast conquered!” For 
a figure of strength, there is ‘“Athana- 
sius against the World.”’ For sheer 


drama, recall the Imperial Minister 
Eutropius crying ‘‘Sanctuary”’ in Chry- 
sostom’s own church, and clinging to a 
pillar while Chrysostom preached his 


famous sermon on Vanity; for con- 
trast (in speaking to a clerical audi- 
ence), the gaunt ascetic Jerome walk- 
ing down the Aventine amidst the 
simpering priests and deacons he so 
vehemently satirized; for an example 
of turbulent confusion, the Robber 
Synod of Ephesus. For poetic touch, 
there are a thousand little details like 
that early practice of placing palms on 
the graves of the dead. For the hu- 
man side of the Church, there is the 
argument between Paul and Barnabas. 

Kothe remarked (too harshly) that 
theologians consult Church History 
only when compelled by stern neces- 
sity, and therefore derive from it only 
such advantage as may be gained 
from a study “approached without 
love and pursued without zeal.’”’ At 


_least it is certain that a preacher’s ser- 


mons will be so much the better for his 
having read his early Church History 
with love and zeal. 

Historical allusions andillustrations 
must, however, be treated carefully. 
Trite, commonplace references to 
events are neither decorative nor ef- 
fective; on the other hand, a specialist 
in Church History might tend to be- 
come bookishly ponderous in his 
examples. Sermon illustrations of 
whatever nature should appear natu- 
ral and somewhat spontaneous. A 
preacher therefore, who gives an oc- 
casional day or night to perusal of his 
Church History, should feel at home 
in it, at least to such a degree that his 
examples will seem unaffected and 
fresh. He will be able to acquire a 
natural casualness in his use of these 
illustrations that will render them 
simple, sincere and cogent. 





On Sheep and Shepherds 


By CorNnELIus McGraw, C.P. 


This article is not written in a spirit 
of criticism. It is not a complaint. 
It is an attempt to face facts—facts of 
vital interest to every pastor and to 
every bishop. These facts concern 
souls. 

Nobody likes to hear or to read un- 
pleasant news. We all love good re- 
ports, even if they are not true. Bish- 
ops are cajoled by their priests—and 
at times they like it. Pastors are hood- 
winked by their financial reports, by 
the frequent Communions of some of 
their parishioners; they are often de- 
luded by themselves, and sometimes 
by their assistants—and they like it. 
This article will “kid” nobody—except 
perhaps the author, who thinks it 
ought to go over in a big way. 


On Lost Sheep 


Miss Mary Duffy was in town to or- 
ganize the Legion of Mary. 

“What luck?’ I asked her. 

“Not much,” she replied. 

“What?” I said. “In a town like 
this—a town honeycombed with fallen- 
aways!” 

“Yes, Father, I know,” she replied, 
“‘but we meet two kinds of pastors, 
both hard to convince. There are pas- 
tors who say they have no fallen- 
aways in their parish, and there are 
pastors who say they are no good, any 
way.” 

That there are lost sheep in every 
parish and in every diocese in the 
United States cannot be disputed. 
That they are ‘“‘no good, any way,” is, 
I imagine, at least debatable. And I 
fear it smacks of heresy. 





Few pastors know all their people. 
Pastors of large parishes cannot know 
them all. Pastors of small parishes, as 
a rule, just don’t know them all. This 
is not criticism but a mere statement 
of fact. How often have we heard pas- 
tors of city parishes say: ‘“The Smiths? 
The Smiths? Who are they? Never 
heard of them!’ And the people are 
old parishioners. 

Pastors of mission churches almost 
invariably do not know the number of 
Catholics in their missions. They 
count only those who regularly attend 
Mass. If these pastors say they have 
fifty souls in an out-mission, you may 
be almost certain they have a hundred. 
The number of careless and fallen- 
away Catholics in these missions 
nearly always equals the number of 
practical Catholics. This statement 
is based on experience. The author 
has taken census in nearly a hundred 
small towns and in at least fifty out- 
missions. 


Definition of ‘‘Lost Sheep”’ 


Under the general term of “‘lost 
sheep” we may include the following: 

(1) those who habitually miss Mass. 
The number varies, being large in 
some parishes and small in others. 
It seems to be larger now, at least in 
some places, than it was twenty years 
ago; 
(2) those who do not make their 
Easter duty—in some places as high as 
forty per cent of the men and a good 
percentage of the women. Many of 
these people attend Mass. We are 
deceived by the number of our Com- 
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munions and by the fact that we do 
not know the number of our parish- 
ioners. Two thousand Easter Com- 
munions in a parish of five thousand 
members is no reason for elation; 

(3) tmvalid marriages. The number 
of these will run anywhere from eight 
to fifteen per cent of the Catholic mar- 
ried population. We may verify this 
by consulting any active chaplain in 
any of our hospitals; 

(4) those only baptized. There are 
more of these than we imagine. In 
one small parish, the author person- 
ally “‘discovered”’ and instructed sev- 
enteen men between the ages of nine- 
teen and fifty-one. All had been bap- 
tized, all were born in this country, 
but none had made his First Com- 
munion. 

There is another class we might 
mention. They might be called the 
invisible Church. They belong to no 
parish society; they take no part in 
parish activities; their names are 
never seen on a collection envelope or 
on a parish list. They will tell you: 
“Oh, we do not belong to amy parish.” 
They are not exactly lost sheep—but 
just what are they? 


How Many Are Fallen Away! 


Nobody knows. But if we include 
under the name ‘‘fallen-away’’ those 
only baptized, those who do not make 
their Easter Duty, those invalidly 
married, and those who seldom or 
never attend Mass, a safe guess would 
be ten millions. Our Catholic popula- 
tion (including these) would then be 
about thirty-five millions. 

This figure of ten millions may shock 
our complacency. We may say: “All 
this doesn’t apply to my parish or to 
my diocese.” Let’s not deceive our- 
selves. There is only one way to find 
out the truth. Let’s roll up our 


sleeves and get busy. If we think our 
people have completely escaped the 
religious indifference that is over- 
whelming the Protestant churches, 
we are very simple, indeed. 


Why Sheep Are Lost 


People leave the Church for many 
reasons. The following would seem to 
be the principal ones: ignorance, neg- 
lect, sin, mixed marriages, griev- 
ances, and proselytizing. 

Ignorance.—The first cause of ig- 
norance among our people is lack of 
preaching in our churches. This is a 
positive scandal in some places. We 
have no preaching in our city churches 
at the early Masses because our people 
have to get to work. We have none at 
the late Masses because we have to 
“get them out.’”’ We have an eight- 
or ten-minute sermon at the interme- 
diate Masses if there is no letter to 
read. A letter urging support for the 
Community Chest or some Humane 
Society is a poor substitute for a ser- 
mon, and is hardly intended as such by 
our bishop. In our mission churches 
there is the rush to get to the next town 
on time; and the temptation is to 
omit or to cut the sermon. Some may 
object and say: “We are not Protes- 
tants. We have the Mass.” That, 
indeed, isso. But the almost universal 
lack of catechetical instruction in our 
churches certainly contributes to leak- 
age. 

The second source of ignorance is a 
lack of religious instruction for our 
children. We have two million chil- 
dren in the public grade schools. Who 
will dare say they are being adequately 
instructed? Some are not reached at 
all. We have two million children in 
our Catholic grade schools. Are we so 
sanguine as to imagine that all these 
are being adequately instructed in re- 
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ligion? Some pastors never “‘inter- 
fere’’ in the grade school. And it is 
rumored some Catholic teachers view 
religion as a minor subject, assign it 
the worst half-hour of the day, allot it 
only three periods a week, and dis- 
pense with it for the slightest reason. 


Other Sources of Ignorance 


Four out of five of our children go to 
public high schools. What a headache 
they are! Few of them get any reli- 
gious instruction. These boys and 
girls are all potential lost sheep. We 
may console ourselves with the thought 
that twenty per cent of our boys and 
girls are in Catholic high schools, and 
that they at least get adequate in- 
struction. But what of the Catholic 
high schools? I have in mind one 
with an enrollment of nearly eight 
hundred girls, where a priest never en- 
ters a religion class. The priest is the 
official teacher of religion in our 
schools. No Sister, however capable, 
can quite take his place. The only 
guarantee that religion will be ade- 
quately and efficiently taught in our 
schools is eternal vigilance on the part 
of pastor and bishop. 

A third source of ignorance is the 
hurried instruction of converts. Five 
or six instructions are hardly enough 
for the average convert. A poorly in- 
structed convert often enough becomes 
a fallen-away Catholic. 

A fourth source of ignorance is the 
lack of Catholic reading matter in the 
average Catholic home. It is the ill- 
instructed and poorly informed Catho- 
lic who is a prey to the anti-clerical, 
the communist, and the proselytizer. 
One of these ill-instructed gentlemen 
informed me that he now belongs to 
no church, and that he is opposed to 
all organized religion. ‘What,’ he 





said, “‘has organized religion done for 
the poor man?” 


Causes of Neglect 


Neglect—(1) Thousands of Catho- 
lics have fallen away due to lack of 
priests. There is still a shortage in 
many parts of the country. 

(2) Thousands have fallen away 
due to lack of parishes. If a city of 
fifty or a hundred thousand people has 
only one parish, that parish of neces- 
sity takes in too much territory. 
People have too far to go to attend 
Mass, and no pastor can take care of 
them. The result is leakage. Again 
a parish may be too large; it may have 
too many members—so many that 
no pastor, however zealous, could pos- 
sibly take care of them. An Italian 
pastor in one of our large cities was 
asked how many parishioners he had. 
He answered: “I haven’t counted 
them for the last five minutes, but five 
minutes ago I had thirty thousand.”’ 

(3) Many parishes have suffered in 
the past from the placing of old men in 
large parishes. These priests deserved 
well of the diocese and of the Church. 
They had served long and loyally, per- 
haps in mission churches, and were 
rewarded in their old age. They soon 
became incapacitated and could not 
fulfill their duties. Nor would they 
allow the assistant to encroach on 
their rights. The result was leakage. 

(4) Many have fallen away due to 
neglect on the part of their pastor. 
It is quite possible for a pastor to neg- 
lect his plain duty. 


Sin as Source of Losses 


Sin.—(1) The first item under this 
head is Mass-missing. People miss 
Mass for thousands of reasons. Not 
all of these reasons are sinful, but all 
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are habit-forming. People begin by 
missing Mass and end by falling away. 
Distance is a common excuse, and 
often a valid one. The care of small 
children is another. A third is Mass 
only once a month, or at an inconve- 
nient hour, or at an uncertain hour— 
one Sunday at eight, the next Sunday 
at ten o'clock, the next Sunday none 
at all. Collections, especially seat 
money, will keep some away. The 
Colored in particular complain about 
this. A family of eight, to my knowl- 
edge, found it difficult to pay a dollar 
and sixty cents for bus fare, and then 
eighty cents for seats in church. 

(2) Bad confessions are perhaps a 
more common cause for quitting 
church than we realize. For persons 
who make bad confessions life is a hell. 
The obvious remedy would be a good 
confession, but they lack courage and 
take the easy way out. The bad con- 
fession is due to fear and human re- 
spect, but the sin may be due to a 
wrong conscience. Mother or teacher 
may emphasize the wickedness of a 
certain act (say, smoking or biting 
one’s fingernails), and the child con- 
cludes it must be a mortal sin. 

(3) Birth-control is dragging a lot of 
people out of the Church. Some stay 
away from the Sacraments of their 
own accord; some, because they were 
refused absolution. Some quit the 
Church. Some even join non-Catholic 
churches. Mrs. X, as one birth con- 
troller to another, declared to a neigh- 
bor: ‘“‘Huh, he refused me absolution 
because I wouldn’t give up birth-con- 
trol, but I showed him! I took both 
my kids out of his school.” 

Mixed Marriages—Mixed mar- 
riages, both valid and invalid, are a 
serious cause of leakage. The loss is 
heavy especially of children. Perhaps 
a fourth of the Catholic spouses and 


half of the children are lost to the 
Church. Converts from these mar- 
riages only blind us to our losses. 


Grievances as Cause of Losses 


Grievances.—Grievances, real and 
imaginary, against the clergy are by 
far the greatest cause of leakage—be- 
lieve it or not. Some of the grievances 
are imaginary. A Polish druggist left 
the Church because ‘“‘the pastor is al- 
ways asking for money. If I had the 
collections he gets every Sunday, I 
could live very comfortably.” A 
whole family left the Church because, 
“when anybody dies in our family, we 
have a Mass said on the seventh day. 
When our father died, big Murphy 
said Mass for our father in red. Evi- 
dently, he didn’t like our father.” 
An iceman quit the Church because 
the pastor bought an electric refrigera- 
tor! 

Many complaints are justified— 
let’s frankly admit it. Some of us have 
bad tempers and worse tongues. Peo- 
ple to-day will not stand for abuse even 
if their grandfathers did. 

Lack of tact is no asset in a priest. 
A baby died without baptism. The 
pastor was not at home, and the trus- 
tees permitted the baby to be buried 
in the consecrated cemetery. When 
the pastor discovered it, he ordered the. 
body disinterred at once. “Put it 
down by the Creek. Even that is too 
good for it.” Seven families left the 
Church; not one has returned. 

Collections never make converts. 
Money is necessary, but it drives a lot 
of people out of the Church. A cer- 
tain pastor bragged that he charged 
the “‘foreigners’’ twenty dollars for a 
marriage, and he said: “I get it or 
they don’t get married.” But they 
did get married—two hundred coup- 
les—by a justice of the peace. An- 
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other pastor demanded five dollars for 
baptisms. If the godfather claimed 
he had only two dollars, he was forced 
to sign a note for the balance. We 
can imagine what happened. Our 
people must be taught to support the 
Church, but if it is not done tactfully 
they leave the Church. 


Proselytism as Cause of Leakage 


Proselytizing.—Perhaps we should 
mention proselytizing. The Presby- 
terians do it openly. The Episcopal- 
ians do it respectably. The Method- 
ists do it brazenly. Some of us would 
be surprised if we knew how many 
children of mixed marriages are being 
brought up Lutherans. 





More than in the past, fallen-away 
Catholics are joining Protestant 
churches. Protestant Sunday schools 
are sometimes more convenient. The 
officials take an interest in the child, 
and its schoolmates go there. One 
Catholic mother told her children to 
“be sure and tell the minister you are 
Catholics.” “Oh, that’s all right,” 
was his answer. 

Fear of persecution keeps some out 
of the Church. More than one Catho- 
lic mother has refused to have her 
baby baptized because ‘‘my child is 
not going to go through what I had to 
go through.” - 

1The concluding portion of Father Mc- 


Graw’s paper (on ‘‘Finding the Lost Sheep’’) 
will appear in our November issue. 

















Near Equality with Men—So What! 


By EpGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


Recently the writer reviewed a 
volume entitled “The American 
Woman: The Feminine Side of a 
Masculine Civilization.” The pages 
contained about what one might ex- 
pect to find in a volume on the sub- 
ject by an American secular sociologist. 
For the most part it was simply a 
statement of fact, a description of the 
changing status of American women 
from early colonial times down to the 
present. Much space was given the 
increasing economic independence of 
women, their extradomestic employ- 
ment, their careers. So, too, was their 
recent entry into the military field 
noted. What interpretation was 
thrown in here and there was of a 
favorable nature, quite in agreement 
with what had actually transpired. 
The volume was brought to a climax 
with a chapter entitled ‘‘Near Equality 
with Men.”’ That was the high tide of 
a crescendo that had been worked up 
throughout the book. It as much as 
said: “‘So there you have it! There’s 
what America has done for its women! 
Isn’t it about the last word!’’ 


Jarring Notes in Modern Propaganda 


Accustomed as he is to this type of 
literature, the crescendo failed to 
register with this particular reader. 
All the favorable interpretations, even 
the “near equality with men,’ left 
him quite unmoved. To be sure, false 
notes. and missing notes jarred con- 
siderably on his eardrums and nerves. 
But for the most part his main reac- 
tion was simply the matter-of-fact 
“so what!’’ of our day. 


Somehow, however, one’s reaction is 
inclined to be different—indeed, defi- 
nitely more poignant—when approval 
of trends regarding the status of mod- 
ern woman today comes from Catholic 
sources. One feels there is an un- 
mistakable courting of danger that 
should be recognized. One feels a 
Catholic should know better, that he 
should almost instinctively sense the 
presence of the danger. And yet, un- 
fortunately there is such approval at 
times from Catholic sources. And, 
while there may be nothing in it that 
smacks of the radical or the extreme, it 
is nonetheless fraught with danger; 
it may even in the long run give com- 
fort and encouragement to the radicals 
and extremists. To take a rather 
simple example (one that at first 
blush may indeed look harmless 
enough), consider the speaker, very 
often a clergyman, at the closing exer- 
cises of a Catholic college for women. 
What is it that he emphasizes, even 
makes the heart of his whole theme? 
Time and again at least it is: “‘Now go 
out and make something of your- 
selves.” And in that connection he 
proceeds to laud the réle of women in 
every activity except that of building 
a home. And what do the students 
think of this? Oddly enough, it is just 
what they expect. What is said is 
definitely in keeping with the schooling 
they have received. In this connection 
a certain girls’ college, known to the 
writer, comes to mind. Noting that 
the prospectus listed sixteen courses in 
economics and only one in sociology 
and none in marriage and the family, 
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he expressed his surprise over the fact 
to the Dean of the institution one day. 
Direct and unhesitating came the 
Sister’s answer: “‘Students come here 
to be prepared for a job.’”’ Nor does 
that complete the story. Not long 
thereafter this same school observed 
“Vocation Week.” Much attention 
was given the matter in the college 
paper and a special speaker was se- 
cured for every evening of the ‘““‘Week.” 
Yet, neither the college paper nor any 
of the speakers made so much as even 
an incidental reference to wifehood, to 
motherhood, or to anything that per- 
tained directly to family life. Is it any 
wonder that under such circumstances 
the career becomes quite the thing, 
while home-making rates at best as 
something secondary in the minds of 
the students? And does anyone think 
that is without ultimate harm to the 
individual and the family? 

That this view of the girls’ college 
is not just an old fogy opinion of the 
writer may well appear from a number 
of statements recently made by Catho- 
lic people in conjunction with a study 
regarding the position of women as 
it relates to Christian home-building 
that was directed by him. Among 
those questioned in the study were 
fathers, mothers, teachers, students 
and clergymen, and among the things 
concerning which views were sought 
was the influence of the Catholic 
girls’ college with regard to Christian 
home-building. The following are 
some of the opinions given: 


“The whole tone, the appoint- 
ments, the ‘exclusiveness,’ and the 
career emphasis of a majority of 
schools fail to fit the normal Catholic 
girl for Christian motherhood. This 
striving to be exclusive and to attain 
standing in turning out career wo- 
men is but the reflection of our 
national mentality.”’ 


“T am afraid that Catholic wom-. 


en’s colleges, as they are operated 
to-day, are not an especially good 
training center per se. There is too 
much emphasis on false standards 
and on careers outside of the home.”’ 

“Our present type of college train- 
ing may prove a disadvantage in that 
it may help to unlearn the tastes of 
students for a home career. Unless 
greater emphasis is placed upon 
marriage and the home in our cur- 
ricula, I believe we will continue to 
turn out students more eager to serve 
in an office or store than in a home.” 


To be sure, not all the criticism of 
the school on the part of those con- 
sulted was of this negative kind. The 
fact, some stated, that the Catholic 
college molds character, disciplines 
the individual, gives a broader outlook 
on life, and guides thinking, assures 
the development of a worthy woman, 
and therefore a worthy home-maker. 
A laywoman, faculty member of a 
girls’ college, put the matter this way: 


“The Catholic atmosphere of the 
college, the Catholic point of view 
taught in the courses, especially 
those relating to home and family 
life, the annual retreat, religious 
exercises, the literature, the daily 
contact with Catholic teachers, both 
lay and religious, all work together 
to guide the thinking and mold the 
character of the students and pro- 
vide the best possible background 
for the potential home-builder.”’ 


Nevertheless, there was a rather 
general feeling that this was not 
sufficient. Many obviously feared 
that merely providing background, as 
it were, for future home living was 
largely futile so long as the whole 
organized effort of the school tended 
to push the student into other than 
home-building activities. In other 
words, the burden of their complaint 
was that the college does not prepare 
for home-building specifically, that 
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there is something missing in its cur- 
riculum, both in the matter of specific 
courses and in the spirit of the train- 
ing given, while on the other hand 
emphasis is too strongly on careers in 
the business world, in the classroom, 
in the laboratory, in the hospital. Asa 
result, home-making as a vocation is 
actually played down. And if, in spite 
of all, the students marry, they are not 
prepared for family life to the extent 
that a college education should war- 
rant. One summed it up this way: 


“Catholic colleges help prepare 
girls to be better Christians, but it 
takes special training and direction 
to be a Christian mother. Modern 
Catholic colleges are simply not 
directed that way.” 


Another reminded of the words of 
Pius XI, expressed in his Encyclical 
on the Christian Education of Youth: 


“The offices and professions of a 
transitory and earthly life, which are 
certainly of less importance are pre- 
pared for by long and careful study; 
whereas for the fundamental duty 
and obligation of educating their 
children, many parents have little or 
no preparation, immersed as they 
are in temporal cares.” 


We have spoken at some length of 
the college, by way of example. How- 
ever, the school is not the only 
offender. One hears strange views at 
times coming from different Catholic 
sources, even occasionally from priests, 
regarding trends in the modern 
woman’s movement, regarding efforts 
to drive women more and more into in- 
dustry, regarding pressure drives to 
make men and women equal in fields 
in which they are simply not equal. 
Then, too, one notes a strange silence 
at times on the part of both clergy and 
laity regarding what are quite obvi- 
ously hurtful trends. The situation 
suggests that a wen orientation is 


needed, that a reéxamination of values 
regarding the extradomestic employ- 
ment of women, and related topics, is 
in place. As one writer recently put it, 
there is need for a new orientation of 
values “to make women realize that 
their greatest natural dignity consists 
in presiding over the fireside of a happy 
home rather than an office typewriter 
or a factory drill press.”’ 

The subject is not a particularly 
popular one—unless, of course, one is 
willing to drift with the popular tide. 
Nor is it a simple one. Quite to the 
contrary, it is complex—so very com- 
plex in fact that it is difficult to discuss 
it within the limits of a single article. 
But this fact cannot be gainsaid: 
it is a highly important subject. In- 
deed, with the post-war period looming 
ahead, it is of exceedingly pressing im- 
portance. 


Main Facts on Extradomestic Employ- 
ment 


The following are some of the main 
facts in the general situation. Women 
in very large and ever-increasing num- 
bers have been taking up extradomestic 
employment. Over the past few 
decades growth in this regard has gone 
forward by leaps and bounds. The 
present war has given it even a further 
striking impetus. The trend has been 
for both married and unmarried women 
to go increasingly into extradomestic 
employment. In 1920 the census gave 
the total number of gainfully employed 
women in the United States as 8,549,- 
511. Of this number, 6,435,515 were 
listed as single, divorced or unknown; 
1,920,281 as married. While the figure 
for unmarried women was much higher 
than that for the married, the former 
actually represented only a 7 per cent 
gain over 1910, whereas the latter 


represented a gain proportionately 
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much higher, namely, 43 per cent. 
Since that time the trend for both 
married and unmarried has been 
definitely upward. In 1940 over 11 
million women were in industry; in 
1943 women workers numbered over 17 
million. Particularly during the past 
three years has the number of married 
women increased notably. The in- 
stance is given, for example, of 35 
ordnance, aircraft, and other war in- 
dustry plants, in half of which at least 
50 per cent of the labor force consisted 
of married women. 

Again, women, both married and un- 
married, have gone increasingly into 
new types of work, into types formerly 
done only by men. Henry J. Kaiser, of 
the Oregon Shipbuilding Company, 
asserted some time ago that the hiring 
of 270 women welders was merely the 
beginning of a policy to use women in 
work which in times past had been 
thought too strenuous for them. From 
Reno comes word that women have 
been placed in gambling establish- 
ments of that city. Late in 1942 the 
Office of War Information, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, stated that women 
were replacing and supplementing men 
in many war industry jobs without 
change or interruption in factory 
processes, and that there was no real 
distinction in a war industry as to 
what constitutes a man’s or a woman’s 
job. Great numbers of these women 
wish to remain in extradomestic em- 
ployment after the war. At any rate, 
those who claim to know insist that 
many women simply will not return to 
their former places in the homes of the 
nation, that they mean to keep their 
“near equality with men.” Louise 
Stitt, of the U.S. Women’s Bureau, has 
drawn up a list of possible conversions 
of women’s wartime skills. She sees 
future opportunity in bench work, drill 





press operating, grinding and polish- 
ing, assembling, inspecting, layout 
work, machine operating, winding coil 
and gauges, and clerical and super- 
visory work. 

The usual answer to any objection 
given to the presence of so many 
women in industry is that they must 
work to live. This is true in part— 
at any rate, as industry is now organ- 
ized. But it is also in part untrue. 
Many women work to keep up an un- 
necessarily high standard of living. 
And among these are not a few married 
women. In many cases the latter 
worked before marriage and enjoyed 
not a few luxuries. Unable, on the 
basis of the husband’s income, to keep 
up the standard they had become ac- 
customed to, they returned to extra- 
domestic employment. The fact is 
that in this materialistic age many 
people, and not a few Catholics among 
them, consider the sky the limit to 
living standards. It is little wonder, 
then, that they so easily conclude 
that even mothers should work out- 
side the home. Happily, however, 
there are still others. These take an 
entirely different view of the matter. 
In the study alluded to above, one of 
the mothers, a very scholarly woman, 
referred to the notion of the standard 
of living as a “‘very dangerous con- 
cept,’ and in general those who ex- 
pressed their view on this question said 
that a wife should be willing to accept 
a lower standard of living rather than 
go out to work, even if real sacrifices 
were entailed in order to preserve the 
family. Said one: 


“The wife should be willing and 
ready to make a very great sacrifice, 
even though this sounds like idealism. 
The family is an ideal. How can we 
realize this ideal if we are not ready 
to pay the price?”’ 
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And another stated: 


“Tf luxury and vanity and waste 
in their numerous forms are included 
in the ‘standard of living,’ then they 
must be cut out one hundred per cent 
before we could construct a case in 
which to admit a necessity for a 
woman, the mother of small chil- 
dren, to go out to work. The 
‘standard’ of Christian family life is 
something that should be empha- 
sized much more than a vague 
standard-of-living in which the next 
door neighbor is the basis of com- 
parison.” 


Still a third put the matter this way: 


“Tf it is just a question of living in 
a smaller house with less help, in a 
less pretentious neighborhood, all 
those things should be accepted in 
order to keep the family united and 
the home life intact. If it is a ques- 
tion of obtaining money needed for 
food, health and security of the 
home, then such a step could be 
considered.”’ 


Regarding the “patriotic” motive, 
about which so much has been heard 
during the past few years, there was a 
considerable amount of questioning 
and reservation. That genuine patri- 
otism induced many women to take 
up extradomestic employment during 
the emergency was readily granted. 
But that not a few used patriotism as 
a mask for less worthy motives was 
also the expressed conviction of a con- 
siderable number. The fact was noted 
that the bait held out to attract women 
workers only too often smacked of 
anything but patriotism. In the case 
of the WAVES, for instance, that bait 
was the glaring headline: What Pay 
Does a Navy Wave Get? The term 
“payroll patriot” occurred repeatedly. 
One correspondent made particularly 
short shrift of the patriotic motive in 
so far as married women are concerned. 
“There is no excuse,”’ she said, “‘patri- 


otic or otherwise, for a wife leaving her 
home duties for a job, while there are 
children in the family. When she is 
married, she has chosen her job. Let 
her stick to it.” 


Need for Women Workers Exaggerated 


There is little question, too, that 
the need for women workers was at 
times considerably exaggerated. The 
whole movement to get women into 
war work of various kinds was well 
under way before any serious attention 
was given to the question of minority 
groups that were still being discrimi- 
nated against. Then, too, the need for 
women in certain types of work in 
which they have actually been placed 
has been questioned. Just a few weeks 
ago, for instance, several members of 
the WASPS were quoted to the effect 
that their services were quite unneces- 
sary. Thus, Mrs. Jeanne Roberts, 
who had 400 hours’ flying time as a 
WASP, said in commenting on a bill to 
commission the WASPS: “Twenty- 
five per cent if not more would resign, 
in my opinion, if they were militar- 
ized.”’ All these reports of trained 
civilian pilots released and now 
grounded make them wonder how 
necessary they are. And there’s a 
reluctance to fly the heavy fast planes 
because they’re a challenge, particu- 
larly on the part of those who have 
husbands and children. Another 
WASP, quoted at the same time, put 
the matter this way: 


“Ever since we arrived at our 
ferry bases after graduation, and 
were promptly disillusioned as to 
their need of our services, the situa- 
tion has been a source of discussion 
among the members of our class. 
There seemed to be no need to train 
women for ferry pilots, as the bases 
were apparently overstocked with 
capable men who sometimes begged 
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for a chance to fly just for four hours 
in the month to keep on flight pay.”’ 


The fact is that in no small part the 
matter of getting more women into 
domestic employment during the emer- 
gency was artificially stimulated. 
Some women leaders are simply ob- 
sessed with the notion of getting 
women into industry. They take it 
that woman’s extradomestic employ- 
ment is her number one badge of 
equality. Some of them even advocate 
extradomestic work for married women 
as a policy, as the expected thing. The 
volume, “Nation and Family,” written 
by the Swedish woman, Alva Myrdal, 
and published in this country in 1941, 
makes extradomestic work for married 
women one of its fundamental points. 
It not only advocates changes for mar- 
ried women in the industrial world 
because they must work; it argues for 
changes because they should work. 
This same book, it may well be noted, 
goes very far towards selling out the 
family to the State. Furthermore, it 
leaves practically nothing of the tra- 
ditional morals of the family. Inci- 
dentally too, though the work of a 
Swedish woman, it is written specifi- 
cally for American consumption. That 
is made unmistakably clear in the 
introduction. 

Furthermore, not only has there been 
artificially stimulated effort to make 
further “gains” for women during the 
emergency; there has also been fever- 
ish activity to keep the gains in the 
post-war world, and even to extend 
them. In this connection, there are a 
few lines in the volume referred to at 
the beginning of this article that may 
well be noted. Referring to the eager- 
ness with which various corporations 
sought women workers, they go on to 
say: 





“It would be a mistake, however, 
to regard the new opportunities 
brought by the war as nothing more 
than a temporary acceptance of 
women as substitutes for men... . 
The Women’s Bureau was quick to 
appreciate the strategic openings as 
well as the new responsibilities this 
greater industrial dependence upon 
women brought. Thus, an experi- 
enced leadership was prepared not 
only to help in the training and the 
placing of women, but also to stress 
principles such as equal pay for 
equal work.” 

How preoccupied the Bureau’s staff 
has been with this whole matter can 
be gathered, for instance, from its 
recent publication, ‘““A Preview as to 
Women Workers in Transition from 
War to Peace,” and from statements 
made by the agency’s members from 
time to time. Nor does the Women’s 
Bureau by any means stand alone in 
this activity. 

In turning to the important question 
of results of this training after so-called 
equality for women, at least certain 
outstanding or key facts can readily 
be distinguished. First of all, there is 
the fact of an unnatural tendency to 
make men and women duplicates of 
each other, to make them identical, in- 
stead of leaving them, as they really 
are, complementary to each other. 
Secondly, there is the fact that the good 
of the family is endangered through 
the extradomestic employment of 
women, especially mothers. Again, 
there is the fact of the difficulty of 
dissociating the movement with regard 
to women in industry from the larger 
woman’s movement and its unques- 
tionable dangers. 

The idea of equality, as between 
men and women, has been bandied 
about so much in our day that it is 
not easy to get a clear picture of its 
precise meaning. However, it does 
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seem clear that in very great part it is 
taken to mean identity. That is to 
say, men and women are simply 
duplicates of each other. The simple 
fact is, however, that men and women 
are not identical; they are not dupli- 
cates of each other. They are differ- 
ent. They are complementary to 
each other. Their natures differ in 
many ways. Their needs differ. Their 
roles differ. Their purposes differ. 
Men have certain qualities that women 
do not have. Vice versa, women have 
certain qualities that men do not have. 
The two together make up the ideal 
that God has given us, and that is 
needed. All this in no way argues the 
superiority or inferiority of one sex in 
relation to the other. Nor does it 
argue difference in dignity. Both 
men and women are human beings in 
the fullest sense and possess all human 
rights. But it does argue at least this: 
they are fitted for different functions; 
they have different duties; they de- 
serve different treatment. To put 
them on an identical plane would be an 
unnatural thing; it would lead to 
grievous inequality. 


Woman’s True Rights 


All this would seem so crystal clear 
that it is strange that a contrary atti- 
tude is often taken. Particularly 
would one expect that those who are 
truly interested in woman’s good, 
would place at the very top of her list 
of rights the right to be different; 
since the contrary, the aping of men 
by women, is an unnatural thing, and 
can only result in miscarried men. 
Being different from men by nature, 
woman’s normal development—not to 
say her real happiness, her perfection, 
and her glory—lies in accepting that 


fact. Every theory or practice that’ 


runs counter to it, that assimilates 


woman to man, is false, isa sham. As 
the renowned French scholar, Eugene 
Duthoit, has so well expressed it: 
“Every system, every institution, 
every social practice that ignores what 
is specifically feminine in woman’s 
make-up denatures the personality of 
woman under the false pretense of 
developing it.” 

Happily there are still among us 
many who, in spite of the strong drift 
of the times, take this attitude. Such, 
for instance, is the case with those who, 
in the study already referred to, re- 
plied to a query regarding the influence 
of the modern woman’s movement on 
Christian home-building. In general, 
their replies amounted to this: the 
movement is too largely based on 
principles directly opposed to nature to 
be productive of good. We record 
several of their statements. Thus, a 
professor writes: 


“The movement has done any- 
thing but affect Christian home- 
building for good. If a woman is 
going to attempt to compete with 
men on the same basis as they do 
with each other, she can expect 
similar treatment. Her high posi- 
tion as a woman is going to be 
threatened. There are certain types 
of work which some women want to 
engage in which certainly destroy 
femininity. When a woman allows 
this quality in her to be destroyed, 
she loses with it respect due her as 
a woman and also her most cherished 
asset. Without this quality of fem- 
ininity a woman cannot properly ful- 
fill her purpose as a home-builder. 
Her children want to see her as a 
loving and capable mother. Her 
husband wants to see her in the 
same light and also as a true wife, 
not as someone who is capable of 
doing a man’s work and who can 
compete with him on that basis.” 


A mother writes: 


“This movement sees men and 
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women in a strange light, not as 
complements to each other, but as 
duplicates of the same copy. The 
movement which might have been 
turned into good channels has tended 
to break down the family by taking 
the woman out of the home and 
placing her in professions. Few 
women are deeply affected by the 
movement. They know that the 
inferiority of women preached by 
the women reformers exists only in 
the minds of those women, and is 
better ignored than refuted.” 


Besides pointing to the fact that the 
modern woman’s movement is in great 
part an unnatural thing working to the 
detriment of woman herself, these 
statements also bring out the important 
fact that it has brought harm upon the 
home. This is another key considera- 
tion, and one that must not be over- 
looked. The truth is that one cannot 
properly consider the question of the 
status of woman without at the same 
time noting its effect on the home. In 
other words, there is involved not 
only the question of the rights of the 
individual but also that of the good of 
society. And in the latter regard the 
family is always a fundamental con- 
sideration. 

There are a number of fairly recent 
statements of the Popes that apply 
here. We may well recall them to ad- 
vantage. Thus, Leo XIII has this to 
say in Rerum Novarum: 


“‘Women are not suited to certain 
trades; for a woman is by nature 
fitted for housework, and it is that 
which is best adapted at once to 
preserve her modesty and to promote 
the good bringing-up of children and 
the well-being of the family.” 


Pius XI gives considerable space and 
attention to this same general subject 
in his Encyclical on Christian Marri- 
age. First of all, he states that there 
is much exaggeration and distortion of 





fact in the matter of equality of rights 
to-day. Then he goes on to say that 
there is nonetheless a real equality, and 
that this equality ‘‘must indeed be 
recognized in those things which be- 
long to the dignity of the human soul, 
and which are proper to the marriage 
contract. In such things,” he goes on 
to say, ‘undoubtedly both parties en- 
joy the same obligations.” But, he 
points out, there are other things too. 
And regarding these, he states, “there 
must be a certain inequality and due 
accommodation, which is demanded by 
the good of the family and the right 
ordering and unity and stability of home 
life.” Then, in the paragraph of the 
Encyclical that immediately follows the 
one just quoted from, His Holiness con- 
tinues his thought on equality by spe- 
cial reference to married women. 
While calling for a re-adaptation of 
their civil rights because of the changed 
conditions of the times, he insists that 
the family must be safeguarded: 


“As, however, the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the married 
women must in some way be altered 
on account of the changes in social 
intercourse it is part of the office of 
the public authority to adapt the 
civil rights of the wife to modern 
needs and requirements. [But this 
must be done] keeping in view what 
the natural disposition and tem- 
perament of the female sex, good 
morality, and the welfare of the family 
demand, and provided always that the 
essential order of the domestic society 
remain intact, founded as it is on 
something higher than human au- 
thority and wisdom, namely, on the 
authority and wisdom of God and 
so not changeable by public laws or 
at the pleasure of private indi- 
viduals.” 


Just recently Pius XII also spoke on 
this subject. Referring specifically to 
the war-time employment of women as 
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one of the evils of the present war, His 
Holiness said: 


“The mothers-to-be of the next 
generation, forced as they are to do 
straining work beyond all measure 
and time limit, are losing the possi- 
bility of giving to a people that 
healthy increase in body and spirit 
which promotes life and education 
of those children without whom the 
future of their native land is threat- 
ened with tragic eclipse. The pain- 
ful irregularity of work and of life, 
. . . seduced and misguided by bad 
example, induces and facilitates a 
harmful relaxation in marriage and 
family relations so that the poison 
of lust tends now to defile much 
more than heretofore the sacred 
wells of life.” 


And well worth underscoring are the 
words which then follows. 


“fIt appears evident that] al- 
though the strengthening of the 
family and of the people was con- 
sidered by many nations one of their 
noblest aims, there is growing and 
spreading now, instead, a physical 
deterioration and moral perversion 
which can be cured in part only after 
many generations of a process of 
healing and preventive education.” 


One might perhaps surmise that 
the physical results referred to by the 
Holy Father are not so far-reaching in 
this country as in Europe. But cer- 
tainly the ‘‘poison of lust’”’ he speaks of 
has done incalculable harm in the 
United States, too. 

The family has, as a matter of fact, 
suffered in various ways from the ever- 
increasing employment of women. 
The situation brought on by the war 
has made matters considerably worse 
than they were before that time. Em- 
phasis on extradomestic employment 
turns the attention of women from the 
home and centers it in other things. 
It tends to create the impression that 
family life is something of secondary 


importance. Further, it definitely 
hurts the family in many cases by 
robbing it of its heart for much of the 
time. The mother is the heart of the 
home. That is the way nature con- 
stituted matters. Motherless homes 
are heartless homes. Again, only too 
often extradomestic employment 
means few or no children in the home. 
In other words, the prime purpose of 
marriage is in great part set aside. 
Then, too, there is the shirking of duty 
towards the children that are in the 
home. Some are neglected; some are 
handed over to nurseries or a variety of 
social agencies. The latter practice 
easily becomes the thin edge of the 
wedge that leads to State control. 
Combined, these developments tend 
to weaken the family sense of the 
nation. And that is one of the worst 
tragedies that can befall a country. 


Introduction of Vicious Circle 


Still another result of the employ- 
ment of women in industry is this: 
it creates a vicious circle, driving more 
and more women into extradomestic 
employment. Women in industry, 
working as they so often do for less 
than men, reduce the hope for a family 
living wage for the head of the home. 
As a result, other women—such as 
might wish to remain at home and rear 
families—are forced to enter industry 
because their husbands are deprived of 
a living wage. Either they must do 
that, or be faced with the alternatives 
of living in abject poverty or giving 
up their ideals and foregoing children. 

Nor is this the whole picture. There 
is still another key consideration re- 
garding the so-called woman’s move- 
ment, namely, the fact that there is a 
radical side to it. This is freighted with 


‘many serious consequences. Accord- 


ing to the radicals, the woman’s 
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movement comprises many things be- 
sides extradomestic employment, in- 
dustrial equality with men, and eco- 
nomic independence. In fact, some of 
them consider the latter for the most 
part simply stepping stones towards 
further and much more far-reaching 
goals. One of their sympathizers, 
W. L. George, went far, in an article in 
the Atlantic Monthly about thirty 
years ago, towards showing the general 
aims of the radicals. Thus, he de- 
clared, for instance, ‘‘the feminists 
have designs upon the most funda- 
mental of human institutions, mar- 
riage and the family.” And again he 
stated that ‘free marriage is one of the 
far-off goals towards which feminism is 
advancing.”’ Furthermore, he pointed 
out that the leaders of the movement 
desired to “loosen the marriage ties,”’ 
although, he added, for the present 
they would “accept a partial extension 
of divorce facilities, subject to an ade- 
quate provision for children.” It 
should be noted that George also spoke 
for certain economic and social changes 
for women, much as the more moderate 
advocates of equal rights do to-day. 
Thus, he suggested the opening of new 
occupations for women and the level- 
ling of the wages of men and women. 
However, he made it clear that these 
measures were only meant to be steps 
towards further goals. Not a few 
others, like George, have written 


along similar lines. Some of these have - 


demanded freedom from child-bearing. 
Some have placed legitimacy and 
illegitimacy on the same plane. Some 
have demanded the right of abortion. 
In general, all have emphasized ‘‘that 
exaggerated liberty which cares not for 
the good of the family” of which Pius 
XI speaks in his Encyclical on Chris- 
tian Marriage. 

In view of such attitudes, now ac- 


cepted by some American women for 
years, one can hardly be surprised at 
the condition in which American family 
life finds itself. And that condition is 
hardly less than frightening. A few 
very general figures will suffice to 
sketch it briefly. There are literally 
millions of broken homes in our midst. 
For some years past American divorces 
have been running as high as a quarter 
of a million annually. Indeed, in the 
past two or three years the figure has 
undoubtedly been even higher. More- 
over, a still further increase is expected 
after the war. Besides, there are great 
numbers of partially disorganized 
homes in our midst. In so far as the 
American birth rate is concerned, we 
have the figures of the United States 
Bureau of the Census to show that 
during the period of 1935 to 1940 the 
white population of the country did not 
replace itself. There was a slight spurt 
in the birth rate after 1940; but more 
recently the rate has again been 
definitely down grade. A period of 
hard times would unquestionably make 
this trend still worse. That is really to 
say that America, but a few years ago 
a vigorous growing nation, is now on 
the slopes of decline. Then, too, there 
is our child delinquency, proof certain 
of family failure. Again, there is the 
fact that our abortion rate is so high 
that the practice can without exaggera- 
tion be called commonplace—a part 
and parcel of our civilization. 

Women, as individuals, have also 
been greatly affected. In many cases 
their liberalism in morals has made 
them shockingly callous, decidedly un- 
womanly. In a great variety of ways 
that liberalism has eaten as a canker 
deep into their hearts—into their 
happiness, their dignity, their morals, 
into every prerogative that Chris- 
tianity had assured them. Selfishness 
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has beome an outstanding character- 
istic in the case of many, and selfishness 
provides an exceedingly poor founda- 
tion for family life. In some cases, 
liberalism and individualism have eaten 
the very core out of their womanliness, 
making them both unfit and unwilling 
to be the heart of the home. The re- 
sults can hardly be surprising—tri- 
angles and divorces, suicides and 
murders over vicious love affairs, 
responsibilities shirked, the child neg- 
lected or even rejected, decencies 
tossed aside, the moral law explained 
away or sneered at. Nor does that 
complete the list. 


Watering Down of Catholic Ideals 


To be sure, it can be truthfully said 
that the general picture drawn in the 
immediately foregoing paragraphs does 
not hold in the case of the Catholic 
woman and the Catholic family. So 
too can one maintain without fear of 
contradiction that there are still among 
us many women and many families of 
the highest types. Nevertheless, there 
are others too, and great numbers of 
them. There has been a very con- 
siderable watering down of the ideals of 
Catholic womanhood and Catholic 
family life. Step by step, and even by 
hurried step, has the situation con- 
sistently grown worse. In part, this is 
due to what might be called the more 
moderate features of the woman’s 
movement (those that center mainly 
in the extradomestic employment of 
women), and in part to the more radical 
features, or those that largely reject 
traditional morals and all the funda- 
mentals of Christian civilization. It 
is worth noting that these two are not 
easily kept separate. De facto, they 
often go hand in hand and react upon 
each other. Is it really for Catholics to 
give comfort to either or both, particu- 


larly so when it implies at least an in- 
direct disparagement of the home and 
family life? Is it for the priest to do 
so? Or is it rather in the latter’s 
proper province to take the lead in try- 
ing to halt the present harmful move- 
ment and turn the drift in the opposite 
direction? Certainly, in present world 
circumstances no priest will make a 
mistake in using all the influence with- 
in his power, and in even “leaning over 
backwards,” in trying to turn the 
present tide. And that he can under- 
take in many different ways. He can 
do so by inculcating again and again 
reverence for dignified family life and 
respect for the true values of the home. 
He can do so by insisting in season and 
out of season that motherhood is 
woman’s glory, that in the natural 
order it is the noblest activity of all, 
that in the supernatural order it is 
nobler still. He can do so by recalling 
that it is precisely by investing mother- 
hood with unusual dignity and mar- 
riage with stability, that the Church 
has delivered womankind from the real 
inferiority—indeed, from the slavery to 
which pagan civilization had con- 
demned her. In this connection it is 
well to recall that womankind rather 
generally in our day has forgotten 
much that the past two thousand 
years gained for her. She has for- 
gotten (if our modern feminist ever 
really knew) that the status of woman 
and the family is most intimately 
bound up with each other. She has 
forgotten that whenever the family 
loses, woman loses. She has forgotten 
that the more stable the family, the 
more secure is the position of woman; 
that the more woman gains in genuine 
prestige and freedom, the more re- 


spected she will be; that the more 


’ truly she is the heart of the home, the 


more supremely sovereign she will be. 
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A Challenge to the Modern Woman 


Woman must be taught these things 
anew. She must be taught again that 
motherhood is her real charter, her true 
bill of rights. She must be reminded 
that hers is the right ‘‘the little ones to 
guide in simple faith to Him who died, 
and intellect to train and guide the soul 
to noble aim.’”’ She must be reminded 
that motherhood elevates woman to an 
unrivalled moral and social dignity; 
that to carry forward the human race, 
to bring human beings into this world 
and mold them for useful living, is the 
grandest work of mankind in the 
natural order; that to build a Chris- 
tian home, an ecclesia domestica or 
church in miniature, and in it to rear 
children for an eternity of happiness 
with God, is to exert the mightiest in- 
fluence on earth, second only to the 
Church of God. If woman really im- 
presses these truths upon her mind and 
heart again, she will hardly look for 
more. She will realize she has enough 
to answer for. Grasping their full 
meaning, she will no longer seek to ape 
man. She will appreciate that, com- 
pared with the work that nature’s God 
has allotted her, all commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises, all military ex- 
ploits, all works of art, all extra- 
domestic careers, are comparatively 
unimportant, relatively secondary. 

Here is indeed a challenge—a work 


to fire the zeal of any and every priest. 
We are looking forward to the world 
that will follow the conclusion of the 
present dread scourge. What will that 
world be? The answer will depend 
very much on what its family life will 
be. And what its family life will be, 
will depend exceedingly much on what 
the influence of its women will be. 
That, in turn, will depend for the most 
part on whether women will continue 
to fight for the prerogatives of men, or 
will seek to understand and assure for 
themselves their own anew. With mis- 
giving, and even foreboding, will we 
have to look ahead if matters continue 
on as they have been going. But with 
genuine confidence can we turn to the 
future if the prerogatives which are 
peculiarly woman’s, if the endowments 
that God has given her, blossom forth 
again into full bloom: her natural ab- 
horence of vice, her heroism in suffer- 
ing, her tenderness and sympathy, her 
unselfishness and spirit of sacrifice, her 
lively faith, her facility in prayer—in 
a word, all the endowments that are 
precisely the qualities that make 
woman womanly, that make her 
pleasing to God, the treasure of her 
husband, the delight of her children, 
the heart of the home. Yes, here is 
indeed a challenge. It is hardly too 
much to say that the future of a great 
nation, even of a whole civilization, de- 
pends on how it is met. 








City Pastor Off to a Country Mission 
By Josepu P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


In the March of 1942 a Religious 
priest after a pastorate of ten years in 
a big Northern city was sent to take 
charge of a Southwestern mission 
parish near the Mexican border. The 
local Ordinary of that Latin-American 
group had asked our urban pastor’s 
Provincial to lend him a priest to take 
charge of that mission—a mission not 
only school-less but also instruction- 
less. So, the Provincial hit upon our 
urban pastor, who had just been find- 
ing out that city parishes too have 
their mission territory. In fact, in 
the city which he left, there was al- 
ready under way and beginning to 
function a diocesan organization to 
reach the mission section of every par- 
ish—that is, to reach those families 
who were sending, with or without 
excuse, their children to public grade 
and public high schools (people for the 
most from immigrant and non-church- 
going stocks). Our departing pastor 
happened to belong to one of the very 
few parishes in that city which had 
pioneered in the release time method 
and given inspiration to the diocesan 
organization. For five or six years 
before his departure, that city parish 
of his was reaching more children 
weekly through a well-worked-out re- 
lease time program than were actually 
attending the parochial school. An 
assistant of his, who at three score 
and thirteen years was the spearhead 
of this release time program, remarked 
when it started that previously annual 
announcements from the pulpit had 


brought only a handful of children to ° 


the First Communion and Confirma- 
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tion classes from among those public 
school children. The first year of the 
release time program in the parish 
showed a First Communion Class of 
public school children in the neigh- 
borhood of 400. Nor was our depart- 
ing pastor himself young as years go; 
for he was in his sixty-third year when 
he left the city for the country to face 
a new set of parish problems, including 
a second foreign language to be 
learned. Few priests of his anteced- 
ents and his prospects would have 
escaped developing into confirmed 
psychopaths. Not so our three-scorer. 


Finds Children Lying like Sheep 
without a Shepherd 


Arrived at his new pastorate and as 
yet unable to speak to the grown-ups 
in their native tongue, he found the 
parish or mission without any liber 
de statu animarum, First Communion 
classes, as far as he could discover, 
were an unknown annual event. This 
was in mid-March, 1942. Of parish 
church organizations there were none. 
So he proceeded to organize the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine and 
managed to get some thirty zealous 
workers who began to meet weekly and 
have continued to persevere in this 
weekly fidelity. As an aside, the re- 
mark is in order that the Confraternity 
is one of the two confraternities whose 
erection is mandatory by the Code in 
every parish—a mandate honored in 
many a parish by its non-fulfillment. 
The pastor had now thirty pair of feet 
to carry him to the abodes of his 
parishioners—thirty hands to knock 
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at the parish doors and thirty friendly 
and familiar tongues to address not 
unwilling parishioners. As the public 
schools of that locality close in May, 
he arranged for his first vacation school 
to start in June with three Sisters 
teaching. There were in attendance 
175 children, out of whom 75 made 
their First Communion before the 
summer school was over. 

But bigger things had been done— 
or rather were being done by those 
thirty Confraternity members. The 
census of the parish taken by them 
revealed 360 families with a total popu- 
lation of 2000 souls all told—the entire 
population of the locality numbering 
only 4000 persons. Something more 
immediate was done by these parish 
workers. A signed card was secured 
from the parents of the Catholic chil- 
dren, asking for release time for religi- 
ous instruction. By September all the 
500 Catholic children in the public 
schools were registered for the hoped- 
for release time program. In the mean- 
time the pastor had called the local 
ministers into conference, and con- 
vinced them that a united demand 
should be made for release time. It 
was made and granted. 


Too Good to Go On Smoothly 


We are now at the beginning of the 
1942-1943 school year. Release time 
is under way both in the grade and in 
the high schools. While the school 
authorities were codperative in both 
instances, the high school experiment 
turned out to be greatly defective— 
and this in spite of the fact that for 
the first year the teaching of the high 
school pupils was done in the high 
school itself and by the priest and the 
ministers, respectively. But let us 
first turn to the story of the grade 
school release time. Here the children 


were given an hour a week under their 
religious instructors in the school 
rooms, with an added hour for the 
fifth and sixth graders after three- 
thirty in the afternoon. The supple- 
mentary work carried on by our pastor 
was a Children’s Mass on Sunday, 
with a sermon plus weekly confessions 
of one-fourth of the youngsters, plus 
also the vacation schoo]. All the grades 
except the seventh and eighth were 
taught by three Sisters, the two higher 
grades being taken by the assistant of 
the parish with the pastor devoting all 
his time to the high school instruction 
work. The story of how sorely needed 
this Christian doctrine was is best told 
by the fact that, out of the 500 regis- 
tered for instruction in that 1942-1943 
year, most had not up to that time 
made their First Communion; be- 
cause at the end of the second school 
year, 1943-1944, the total number of 
First Communions since the pastor’s 
coming in the March of 1942 was 460— 
and of these 75 had made their First 
Communion in the first summer school. 
Yet, from the September of 1943 the 
pastor has been laboring under a 
heavy handicap, because before the 
end of the previous school year an 
objector had appeared and lodged a 
complaint against school premises be- 
ing used for religious purposes—an 
objection to which the State laws seem 
to give the force of a personal privilege 
after the mannex of that of a member of 
Congress. So, the next year saw re- 
lease time continued with the proviso 
that the teaching had to be done off 
school premises. Rampant secularism 
appears to consider public schools and 
their grounds as under its absolute 
control; it’s a wonder it doesn’t try to 
open classes with a secular ritual. 
This meant that the Catholic children 
had to go to the church at a distance— 
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the Protestant chapels being close at 
hand. All through the year 1943- 
1944 the Catholic grade children had to 
walk ten blocks to go to instructions, 
and cross and recross a railroad and a 
state highway. 


This Obstacle Didn’t Daunt the Pastor 


The superintendent of schools ad- 
vised the pastor to build a portable 
structure close by. A good woman of 
the parish donated the ground and the 
pastor started off to Bishop O’Brien 
of Church Extension to beg funds for 
the material and the construction. 
Then came the delays of war boards, 
etc. But everything is now under way, 
and the pastor expects early in October 
to greet the classes in his new building, 
which can serve the purpose also of a 
community hall. As far as the grade 
school problem is concerned, the 
pastor can now congratulate himself 
on having arrived at a good provisional 
solution, the permanent solution being 
eventually a parochial school including 
high school classes. Until that happy 
time comes, he can rightfully feel the 
faith has been rendered essentially safe. 

The high school tentative solution 
looked promising in the fall of 1942, but 
changed radically during that school 
year. Now, however, the new pro- 
gram looks relatively ideal for the 
1944-1945 school year. At the outset 
the superintendent of schools realized 
what had been happening throughout 
the country in getting European 
ideologies into the high school; and 
that it was about time to do something 
as an offset by permitting the American 
way of life to be continued by its 
original inspiration and constant sus- 
tainer—namely, supernatural religion. 
So, he arranged for religious classes 
under the head of Bible Study every 
day of the week for one year of high 


school to be taught in the classrooms 
by the accredited representatives of 
the various religious groups, with the 
granting of Junior College credits for 
the work done. Our pastor in teach- 
ing the Catholic interpretation used 
with the consent of the school officials 
the Little Syllabuses of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. In 
the June of 1943 he gave nine Junior 
College credits. Already it was evi- 
dent that the method wasn’t suc- 
ceeding. For it had two fatal draw- 
backs: (1) the classes in religion were 
elective, a thing that prevented many 
pupils taking them because their re- 
quired courses interfered; (2) the 
order of the school, taking precedence, 
interfered in other cases. The result 
was that many of the Catholic stu- 
dents didn’t take the course at all; 
and those who did had all their reli- 
gion compressed into one year of high 
school life. A change was ordered in 
March of 1943. The State examiner 
approved the grade school arrange- 
ment, but changed the high school 
program in two fundamental respects, 
one good and one bad. The good 
feature was that he insisted on Bible 
Study being spread over four years, 
one hour a week; the bad feature was 
that the pupils were to go after school 
hours to their respective churches for 
their instruction, while meriting as be- 
fore Junior College credits. The Fall 
of 1943 came and with it the non- 
working of the high school program. 
The pupils just didn’t go for Bible 
Study after school hours and off school 
premises. The allegation has it that 
neither would they have gone to near- 
by portable buildings. 


Our Pastor Gets Busy Again 


I might preface this new activity of 
the pastor by saying that in his young 
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manhood he had been a public school 
teacher—having taught, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, in a town high school 
before he took up his studies for the 
priesthood. That experience may have 
given him more courage to set out on 
his new venture. The first step was to 
find out first-hand what was being 
done in other States. So, he visited 
seven different States and made a 
survey of methods and results in 
reaching Catholic secondary pupils in 
public high schools. That was in 
January, 1944. In nearly all the States 
visited, he found that pupils were not 
attending religion classes, even where 
accredited, where the classes were held 
outside of school hours. Home from 
his survey, he straightway called on 
the State Superintendent of Schools 
and went into every phase of the 
question in a two-hour conference. 
Then he invited again the local 
ministers to meet with him and to 
formulate plans to present anew. In 
that meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the local Super- 
intendent and the high school princi- 
pal, with the priest as spokesman. The 
program proposed was accepted by 
the school authorities. This means in 
the school year 1944-1945 religion will 
be taught one hour a week, and the 
course will extend over the four years 
of high school and be taught in the 
classrooms by the priest and the min- 
isters, each to his own group, with 
Junior College credits. The course 
bears the nominal heading of Bible 
Study, but under that heading each 
group will give the kind of religious 
formation it feels the situation calls for. 
In addition, care will be taken that this 
course will not be interfered with by 
other courses; and, when asked for by 
the parents, it will have the mandatory 
force that required courses have. 





Will It Succeed? 


It may not succeed literally; for it 
is not hard to conjecture that the same 
secular fanaticism which compelled 
and is now compelling the grade school 
children to be taught off the premises 
may flare up again and frighten the 
school authorities into believing that 
they are desecrating the sanctuaries of 
secularism by allowing religion to be 
taught in a tax-supported school. But 
if that should happen, then Catholics 
and sincere church-going non-Catholics 
should be able to bring popular and 
even legal pressure enough to bear 
upon the school authorities to force 
them to give at least time off for religi- 
ous education. If things come to the 
worst, release time in nearby portable 
buildings will be enough to form those 
youngsters sufficiently to hand down 
the faith. No prophet’s ken is needed 
to predict that without this much- 
needed religious formation all sorts of 
high school pupils would cease to live 
the faith and fail to pass it on to other 
generations. 


Without Release Time Honestly Given 
Can the Problem Be Solved? 


Yes, we must say antecedently, in 
view of the fact that our religion is 
supernatural and, when the human 
arm is too weak, the divine arm is 
there to supply the needed strength; 
in view of this fact we cannot say any- 
thing else than yes. The supernatural 
proverb is that when we do what in us 
lies, God will give what is wanting to 
our efforts. History gives time after 
time empirical proofs of this truth. 
Where the help, direct or indirect, of 
the school is lacking, the first and 
natural nursery of religion, the family, 
is at hand to do the work. Families, 
not schools, christianized Rome. And, 
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if need be, those same forces can re- 
christianize the unbelieving world of 
to-day. Even in our big cities we find 
faith languishing altogether too much; 
but the fault is not that of the school. 
It is of the family and of the parish. 
Both the family and the parish leave 
the day school to do things that God 
never intended the school to do under 
normal conditions. Mothers cease to 
teach, to ingraft infantile piety; they 
leave that for the school Sister. 
Fathers and mothers feel not at all 
bound to demonstrate in their daily 
lives what living in Christ implies. 
The result is that the growing young- 
sters do, not what father and mother 
say, but what father and mother do. 
Pastors and assistants, in turn, labor 
to bring about a standardized level of 
devotion, a level that outwardly but 
not inwardly squares with the de- 
pression or feebleness which char- 
acterized post-Tridentine piety. Fre- 
quentation of the Sacraments in the 
absolute, not relative, sense of that 
term coupled with Christian mortifica- 
tion and the practice of some of the 
works of mercy—this is an intensity of 
Catholic living which is almost some- 
thing suspect, if found in the ordinary 
layman or woman, to say nothing of it 
being expected as typical of all well- 
reared Catholic youth. Parochial 
aims don’t take into account that 
commonplace uttered by Pope Leo 
XIII: there have been times in the 
history of the Church when baptismal 
innocence was the rule, not the ex- 
ception, when the symbolic white robe 
given to the neophyte was an injunc- 
tion taken as serious. 

Great things for great numbers, never 
small things for any numbers—this is 
really the only victorious battle cry, 
that successful churchmen ever had. 
More modest battle cries result only in 


the solution of one problem by creating 
another problem. 


Will Our Pastor’s Plan Work Elsewhere? 


It will and it won’t. As far as grade 
school children are concerned coming 
in shifts to the parochial school hall or 
church and taught under the guidance 
of the pastor and his assistants, the 
plan where wholeheartedly put in 
operation does accomplish as much as 
mere instruction enforced by constant 
example can be expected to accom- 
plish. It doesn’t make up for defec- 
tive homes. These must be brought 
up to normal by pastoral treatment 
multiplied through lay helpers. As for 
the high school, relatively little can be 
accomplished in the way of religious 
formation by release time, even if the 
pupils are taught in the schoolrooms 
proper (I have reference to big cities) 
because the whole plan reverses the 
Church’s way of doing things and 
takes from the pastor and his assist- 
ants the obligation of forming in 
Christ all their parishioners—especially 
the young and, above all, the neglected. 
Personal, paternal contact is the great 
element in spiritual formation; and it 
is scarcely had at all when strangers 
have mere class contact with pupils 
from many parishes and know nothing 
of the home life or any other life of the 
exposed pupils. Religious forums or 
discussion clubs for the older and 
younger high school groups of a 
parish, recruited by natural leaders 
and urged on in piety by these same 
leaders of the same age and sex as those 
led and presided over, can and will 
prove an effective solution of the 
public high school problem, if con- 
ducted intelligently and perseveringly 
by a zealous priest. 

The biggest obstacle to this being 
done has been the refusal to acknowl- 
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edge that this is a parish problem. 
Public school children, through a 
strange freak of reasoning and in spite 
of the Church’s pronouncements to 
the contrary, have been considered by 
a queer fiction of law as living out- 
side the parish limits; they are made 
less than vagi, escaping all parochial 
responsibility. Some pastors stand in 
need of the information which the 
spiritual father of our pioneering pastor 
down in the Southwest had brought 
some three hundred ten years ago to the 
attention of the reigning Pope. At 
this particular time the Religious 
Founder was seeking pontifical appro- 
bation for his Institute. Some years 
before, pastors of the city wherein it 
orginated opposed the episcopal ap- 
probation of the Institute. They 
argued through their spokesman that 
eventually the priests of this Institute 
would be claiming a share of their 
revenues on the ground that they 
were preaching and catechizing in the 
parishes of the complainants. That 
Religious Founder wrote to his con- 





frére agent in Rome, asking him to 
bring to the attention of the Pope this 
appalling truth: there were countless 
souls in country districts, for whom this 
new Congregation was intended, so 
ignorant of the chief mysteries of faith 
that they could not elicit in death a 
salutary act of either perfect love or 
perfect sorrow; in other words, they 
were too ignorant to do anything to 
save their souls. The Founder was 
sure that, if the Holy Father knew this, 
he would be unable to sleep at night. 
So, pastors of to-day who are banishing 
by a fiction of self-will public school 
children from out their parishes, in 
fact are in great need of contracting 
the same kind of spiritual insomnia 
which that Founder was sure the Pope 
of the time would get if he but knew 
conditions as they were in the country 
of the new Congregation. The ex- 
ample of our padre of the Southwest 
should do much to spread this whole- 
some insomnia. Its seizure every- 
where is something to be devoutly 
prayed for. 
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Medieval Preaching on the Holy Angels 


By WILLIAM CARROLL, S.J. 


Devotion to the Holy Angels has 
always held an appealing place in 
Catholic liturgy and life. During the 
Middle Ages this devotion was ex- 
tremely popular, as we know well from 
the evidence of the medieval theology, 
theatre and art. Less well known are 
the contemporary sermons de Angelis. 
A fresh source of information on the 
life and faith of the times, they have re- 
mained too long fallow. Along with 
the angelologies of the Schoolmen, they 
have been lightly dismissed with an 
indulgent smile at their ingenuousness 
and child-like acceptance of the in- 
visible. Curiosity about the ways of 
Angels may have led theologians to 
excessive speculation, yet there is 
credit in being curious about God’s 
world. Undeniably, the medieval 
writer and preacher were inspired by a 
deep faith in the divine providence 
and the Angels’ unfailing guardian- 
ship. Furthermore, who are we to 
judge that they did not find their re- 
search into the angel-world entertain- 
ing? “Angels are like sunbeams; 
Angels are like storks; Angels are 
fighters, princes, teachers, town-criers 
of heaven’”’—these phrases, selected at 
random from thirteenth-century ser- 
mons, reveal how well seasoned with 
humor and realism theological specula- 
tion may be. 

In brief outline, here are three 
medieval sermons on the life and ac- 
tivity of Angels. The title may be mis- 
leading, for Angels are not the ex- 
clusive subject. In fact, the Angels 
seem more anxious to point out other 


features of God’s world than their own 
loveliness. Creation and providence, 
heaven and the vision of God, redemp- 
tion and grace, are some of the aspects 
of Catholic theology which the Angels 
bring into focus. 


I. Angels on Earth: Messengers and 


Gift-bearers. 
Introduction. ‘‘Why Angels leave 
home.” 
Division: Four gifts from the 
Angels. 
(1) Angels teach us (Knowl- 
edge). 


(2) Angels pray for us (Grace). 

(3) Angels make us brave (For- 
titude). 

(4) Angels fight for us (Per- 
severance). 


II. Angels in Heaven: Princes, Sol- 
diers, Town-criers. 
Introduction. ‘Angels work over- 
time.” 
Division: Fourfold activity of 
Angels. 
(1) Angels look at God (Bea- 
tific Vision). 
(2) Angels marvel (Divine 
Providence). 
(3) Angels bow low (Adora- 
tion). 
(4) Angelsspeak (Redemption). 


The authorship of these sermons is 
undecided. Although they have been 
ascribed to St. Bonaventure in three 
editions of his works (Venice, Vatican 
and Paris), they are not included in the 
definitive edition prepared by the 
Friars Minor at Quaracchi. The 
editors admit that “the ideas and 
structure are like Bonaventure’s,” 
yet they find difficulty in distinguish- 
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ing what is clearly his from what may 
be the additions of a contemporary 
preacher.! The sermons are genuinely 
medieval, for they are found in a 
thirteenth-century manuscript, the Co- 
dex Assisi. Throughout the following 
pages, I have retained Bonaventure’s 
name because these sermons have been 
ascribed with certainty to no other. 
Independently of their authorship, 
they remain an authentic and refined 
expression of the medieval spirit. So 
appealing are they in content and 
homiletic technique that they suggest 
many possibilities of imitation. As an 
experiment I have translated them for 
children.” 


Angels Leave Home 


The first sermon is prefaced by a 
charming introduction. An unusual 
fact of human experience, homesick- 
ness, is stated as a topic sentence. “It 
is altogether natural,’ Bonaventure 
begins,* “to want to remain near the 
place where we were born and grew up 
—so natural, indeed, that many people 
prefer to stay all their lives in the most 
obscure village rather than move to 
the largest city. People are like 
storks....” Here is the first of many 
delightful observations on natural life 
—the homing instinct of birds. 


“Storks make good neighbors. 
They hate only worms and snakes. 
They like to build their nests on our 
rooftops, and they will never leave 
unless someone drives them away. 
In the autumn before the stork flies 
south for the winter, he rebuilds his 
house. He patches it up with sticks 


1 S. Bonaventure Opera Omnia, edita studio 
et cura PP. Collegii a S. Bonaventura (Qua- 
racchi, 1901), Vol. IX. Cfr. Prolegomena, 
c. 1, p. xii. 

2 The Paris edition has been used for trans- 
lation: S. Bonaventure Opera Omnia (ed. 
A. C. Peltier, Paris, 1868), Vol. XIV, Ser- 
mones xl—xliii, pp. 116-123. 

3 Sermo xl, p. 116, col. 1. 





and straw, and glues the whole thing 
together with mud so the snow can’t 
melt it or the winds blow it away. 
And in the springtime, the stork 
comes home again, straight to the 
same house. If any other birds 
arrive before he does, he starts a 
fight and drives the house-breakers 
out.” 


In a comparison, startling as it is amus- 
ing, we are told why Angels leave 
home. Like storks, Angels are very 
friendly to us (and hateful only to the 
Serpent). Angels are glad to make 
their homes with us, yet all the while 
they have a natural desire to return to 
the place where they were born and 
grew up. Why wouldn’t they? Angels 
were born and grew up in heaven! 
But through the loving-kindness of 
God, we are reassured, Angles change 
places. A twofold motive inspires 
them to leave their home: obedience to 
God and love for us. 

“See how the Angels love us! 
They were born in heaven. The 
blue skies are their true homeland, 
the only home lovely enough for 
them to live in. There they can see 
God all day. But they are ever- 
ready to do what God says. God 
asks them to come down to our 
earth; and, because they love us, 
they come and make their homes 
with us.’’¢ 
Bonaventure is quick to caution us 

against the too-human conclusion that 
Angels on earth may be homesick for 
heaven, or lonesome for God: 

“Even on earth, the Angels never 
lose sight of God. Because God is 
everywhere-to-be-seen by Angels. 
Yet, it is rather cloudy down here 
on earth, compared to the clear blue 
of heaven. And for a little while 


the Angels leave the beautiful man- 
sions of heaven.’’® 


An exhortation to love the Holy Angels 


4 Thed., col. 2. 
5 Thid., col. 2. 
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flows naturally from these considera- 
tions: 


“We should love the Angels very 
much. We should praise them and 
talk about them. We should never 
forget to say thank-you for all the 
good things they bring us.’”* 


Talking about the Angels requires 
deep faith, Bonaventure insists, for 
we cannot see them; and it is natural 
to underestimate the importance of 
what we cannot see. 


“We don’t think a thing is im- 
portant unless we can see it with our 
own eyes. We are like the farmer’s 
boy who refused to believe the scien- 
tist when he said the sun was seven 
times seventy thousand times bigger 
than the earth. ‘I don’t believe it,’ 
the boy said; ‘I can’t find room in 
my head for a number so big. A star 
looks small enough to hold in my 
hand, and the sun looks no larger 
than a bowl. I don’t believe it is as 
big as you say.’ And yet we know 
that the scientist is right and can 
prove that he is right. 

“We are like farmers’ boys. We 
are inclined to believe only what we 
can see. We are impressed when 
someone tells us: ‘There is a rich 
man, a bishop, an archbishop, or a 
king.’ We think we have seen some- 
one very important. Yet, the im- 
portance of bishops and archbishops 
and kings is nothing compared to the 
importance of Angels. Shall we re- 
fuse to believe how important the 
Angels are just because we can’t see 
them with our eyes?’” 


St. Peter’s gratitude for the Angel’s 
help supplies Bonaventure with a text 
from which he draws the leading theme 
of his first sermon: ‘‘Now I know for 
certain that the Lord has sent His 


6 [bid., col. 2. 

7 Sermo V de Sanctis Angelis, in Vol. IX 
(Quaracchi edition), p. 623, col. 2. Five 
sermons on the Angels, preached by St. 
Bonaventure on the feast of St. Michael, are 
accepted as genuine by the Quaracchi editors. 
These sermons are not found in the Paris 
edition. 


Angel and rescued me from the power 
of Herod’”’ (Acts, xii. 11—the full nar- 
rative of Peter’s escape should appeal 
to children, a thrilling rescue-scene). 
On God’s authority, Angels come to us; 
and they do not come empty-handed. 
Angels are God’s gift-bearers. 


“We cannot count all the good 
things the Angels bring us. But if 
we tie up all their gifts together, we 
shall have four packages—Knowl- 
edge, Grace, Bravery and Victory. 
These are the four things we need 
most while we are living. ... Our 
minds need the clear light of knowl- 
edge; our hearts need the flaming 
fire of grace; our wills need the 
strength of brave men; and our 
whole being needs victory to win 
heaven. These are the four presents 
which the Angels bring from God.’ 


Angels Teach Us 


The gift of knowledge (scientia 
salutaris) is the first blessing the 
Angels bring us. Our minds need the 
searchlight of God’s truth to show us 
the safe way to heaven, for ‘“‘how can 
we be saved if we don’t know any- 
thing?’ Bonaventure asks forth- 
rightly. When we are ignorant of the 
way to heaven, we are like the moon 
blacked-out in the sky—dark clouds 
conceal it, not a single ray of moonlight 
shines through. There might just as 
well be no moon at all! Again, when 
we lack the clear light of knowledge, 
we are like a haunted house, boarded- 
up, shades drawn, lightless. ‘What 
good is this house for except a bon- 
fire?’’® Bonaventure asks with a rather 
alarming allusion to the bonfire which 
will never burn out! And again, 
when we don’t know the way to salva- 
tion, we are like blind animals. 
Chimney-swifts, weasels, and blind- 

8 Sermo xl, in Vol. XIV (Paris edition), 


p. 116, col. 2. 
® Tbid., p. 117, col. 1. 
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folded donkeys are summoned from 
the menagerie of Bonaventure’s mem- 
ory to illustrate his theme in a delight- 
ful blend of whimsy and truth: 


“When chimney-swifts are born, 
there is always danger that they 
may go blind in their dark nest. 
So, their mother flies way to find 
some sweet juices; and then, with a 
billful of juice, she coaxes her little 
one out of the dark nest into the 
sunlight. Mother Weasel, I am 
told, does the same for her children 
who are born deep in the dark earth. 
... The only thing a blind animal is 
good for is to eat—or be eaten! 
Sometimes, when cruel farmers want 
to fatten up their chickens, they put 
their eyes out so that they will eat 
more and faster. And when donkeys 
are working at the gristmill, turning 
the large wheel which grinds the 
grains, they are blindfolded. Don- 
keys find it easier to walk in circles 
when they can’t see where they are 
going. Now, when we can’t see 
the way to salvation, we are like 
blind chickens—good only for the 
Devil to eat. Or we are like blind- 
folded donkeys, walking in cir- 
Gi... 


With an abrupt valde ergo, the lesson 


is drawn: be thankful to the Holy 
Angels that you are not like blind 
chickens or blindfolded donkeys. The 
Angels are our teachers. “It is their 
job to open our eyes when we are 
young; it is their job [Bonaventure 
quotes from Denis the Areopagite] to 
brighten our minds and polish them 
clean.”'! How do the Angels teach 
us? ‘They do not get inside our souls 
—only God can do that (animas in- 
formando); but they attract our atten- 
tion, they awaken us and keep us alert 
(exterius exercitando)—as all good 
teachers do.’ For Scriptural proof, 


0 Jbid., col. 1. 
11 Jbid., col. 1; cfr. Dion Areop., De Cal. 
Heer. c. 3. 


Bonaventure quotes Gabriel’s advice 
to Daniel (ix. 22—23): ‘‘I have come to 
teach you that you might under- 
stand”; the.Angel of the Apocalypse 
(x. 8): ‘‘Go and take the book that is 
open from the hand of the Angel’; 
Stephen’s charge to the Jews (Acts, 
vii. 53) and Paul’s to the Galatians 
(iii. 19). Bonaventure closes his first 
point with a timely reference to the 
then newly discovered Aristotle: 


“All men have a desire to know. 
But we can learn nothing unless we 
are taught. That is why we should 
love the Holy Angels of God. They 
do not teach us nonsense. They 
teach us things that will help us get 
to heaven. We are all born blind. 
Wouldn’t it be ungrateful not to 
thank those who restored our eye- 
sight? How grateful we should be 
to God’s Holy Angels! They are 
our teachers.’’!? 


Angels Pray for Us 


God’s grace is the second gift the 
Angels bring. Grace sets our hearts on 
fire with love for God. Grace gives us 
the very power to love Him. As surely 
as the life in our bodies makes us live 
and breathe and walk, God’s grace in 
our souls makes us alive deep-down- 
inside. Take the soul out of our 
bodies, and we die; take God’s life 
out of our souls, and we die a worse 
death. Simple and direct as these 
definitions are Bonaventure’s illustra- 
tions. Grace, he tells us, is like the 
blazing sun: it burns everything 
around it. If the sun disappeared 
forever, the earth would freeze up with 
the cold and perish. Without the sun, 
even the moon would lose its light and 
power to illumine the earth. Without 
sunlight, it would always be winter- 
time, never a harvest. Bonaventure’s 
lesson is not the less appealing be- 


12 Tbid., col. 2. 
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cause obvious: without the warming 
rays of God’s grace, our hearts would 
freeze up with the cold. Without grace 
it would always be wintertime in our 
souls. For our souls are like orchards 
—they bear fruit, our good works. 
Sin is a deadly blight on the good works 
we should harvest for God. Again, 
without the glowing warmth of grace, 
our souls would be like lumps of coke, 
burned-out—or lamps without flame, 
or dark night without moon. Now we 
know why we should love the Angels, 
Bonaventure concludes; they plead 
with God to give us His grace—His 
light, fire, life-giving power. Angels 
are like sunbeams—St. Bonaventure 
preaches in a passage which justifies 
the title bestowed upon him, Seraphic 
Doctor: 


“You know how sunbeams make 
a solid object grow warm. Sun- 
beams can’t pass through, so they 
keep bouncing against the surface 
until the whole object gets hot. An- 
gels are like that: they are glowing 
with the fire of God’slove. Theycome 
down to us, bringing many bleassings 
fromGod; and their nearnessto ussets 
our souls on fire, on fire with love. 
Before the Angels come, we are like 
charcoal. We have no fire—or if 
we have any at all, it is only a little 
spark. But when the Angels come 
near us, our whole soul catches on 
fire. O, if we only loved God more 
deeply, then everything we saw 
would set our hearts on fire with 
greater love for Him. There is a 
spark of God’s love in everything 
He made. The higher the flame of 
our love for Him leaps, the higher 
will be our reward in heaven, the 
greater our happiness.’’™* 


Angels Make Us Brave 
The necessity of good works is 


Bonaventure’s next theme. It is not 
enough to know what to do (knowl- 


18 Sermo v, in Volume IX (Quaracchi edi- 
tion), pp. 629-630. 





edge), nor to have the means of doing 
it (grace); we must have the courage 
to do what is right (fortitude). Our 
souls are dead when they lack the 
power and courage to act. Faith is not 
all; faith without good works remains 
lifeless. Bonaventure quotes Hugh of 
St. Victor: “I know that my soul is 
alive when it is in love. But I also 
know that there is no love where there 
is no work. My soul is not alive when 
it is idle.’ And St. Gregory: “Love 
of God does not make us lazy. We love 
God when we do heroic things for 
Him.’ r 

From definition and authority, Bona- 
venture moves on to homely illustra- 
tion, this time agricultural. A plant is 
living when it blossoms and bears fruit; 
a tree is healthy when its roots are 
alive. Our souls are like roots: if 
they are alive and healthy, they must 
bring forth good fruit. If we fail to 
grow, then we know that our souls are 
decaying at the roots, or already dead. 
Love of God is the life-giving sap that 
flows through the veins of our souls. 

We owe very great thanks to the 
Holy Angels, Bonaventure continues; 
they not only invite us to do what is 
good, they give us the courage to do it. 
Angels are our fellow-workers—co- 
adjutores nostri, helping us in two ways. 
First, they get a head-start on us: 
“Behold, I will send My Angel who 
shall go before you and keep you on 
your journey’ (Exodus, xxiii. 20). 
Always a little ahead of us, Bona- 
venture suggests, the Angels are wait- 
ing for us to catch up to them! Sec- 
ondly, the Angels look out for dangers 
in our path, lest we stumble or stop: 
“He has given His angels charge over 


144 St. Gregory, In Evang. Hom., xxx, 2 
(Migne, Patres Latini, Vol. LXXVI, col.: 
1221). The quotation from Hugh of St. 


Victor cannot be verified. 
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you: to keep you in all your ways. 
In their hands they shall hold you up: 
lest you dash your foot against a stone”’ 
(Ps. xc. 11-12). 


Angels Fight by Our Side 


The fourth blessing which Angels 
bring is the gift of final perseverance— 
victoria, Bonaventure names it. We 
have enemies, and we must fight them 
for heaven. But the Holy Angels will 
lead us through battle to final glory. 
“It does us little good,” Bonaventure 
argues,’ “if we want to go to Rome and 
go as far as Italy, but refuse to get off 
the boat.” Victory means going full 
way—it is not enough to know the 
way, or to go half-way. Again, “what 
good does it do a soldier to carry a 
shield all day, face his foe bravely, 
fight with both fists—if at the last 
minute he throws away his shield and 
runs?’’'® The life-is-a-warfare theme 
is managed with simple directness. 
“All honors go to the winner; medals 
are given only to those who hold out 
until the end”—a variation on St. 
Paul’s advice to Timothy (II Tim., ii. 
3-5): “Conduct thyself in work as a 
good soldier of Christ Jesus. One who 
enters a contest is not crowned unless 
he has competed according to the 
rules.”” And, according to the rules, 
Bonaventure adds, ‘‘we should be 
ready to die rather than give in to the 
Devil, or run away.”” Judas Machabee 
preferred death to cowardice—an out- 
standing example of fortitude (II 
Mach., visi). And the lion teaches us a 
profitable lesson in animal courage: 


“When the lion sees the hunters 
chasing him, he does not lose cour- 
age. If he is cornered, he doesn’t 
run away. He stands out in the 
open field. He lets the hunters 
1 Sermo xl, in Vol.’ XIV (Paris edition), 


p. 118, col. 1. 
6 Tbid., col. 1. 





throw their spears at him. He 
would rather die than be a coward 
and run,’’!” 


How grateful we should be to the 
Angels, Bonaventure concludes; they 
fight our fights. We are not alone on 
the battlefield: 


“Angels are comrades-in-arms. As 
long as we live, they fight for us. 
And when we die, they continue to 
help us. They stay by our side in 
heaven. They introduce us to God. 
They fold their wings around us and 
speak to God for us.’’!® 


Bonaventure quotes at length St. 
Paul’s militant charge to the Ephesians 
(vi. 11-12): “Put on the armor of 
God . . . for our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, etc.’’ He alludes also 
to Pharaoh’s pursuit of the Chosen 
People, ‘“‘and the Angel of God who 
went before the camp of Israel’ 
(Exodus, xiv. 19). This military 
theme draws to a close with the classic 
quotation on Michael and the Dragon: 
“‘And there was a battle in heaven .. .”’ 
(Apoc., xii. 7-9). 


Angels Look at God 


Bonaventure’s second sermon on the 
Holy Angels opens with a memorable 
statement of the twofold office of 
Angels, on earth and in heaven. 
Colloquially phrased, this introduction 
might read: ‘‘Angels work overtime’’: 


“St. Jerome asks us to realize how 
important our souls must be. Each 
one of us, he says, has his own Angel 
appointed by God to look after him. 
For how could we ever be safe in 
this stormy dangerous world if we 
didn’t have Angels to guard us? 
Angels are very powerful—that is 
why their help to us is a blessing. 
God planned that the Angels should 
always be with us. They never stop 
helping us. Angels really have two 


17 Tbid., col. 2. 


18 Thid., col. 2. 
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jobs: they look after us, and they 
help God. They look after us be- 
cause we need their help and because 
they love us. They help God (not 
because He needs it, but) because it 
makes them happy to do so, and 
they were made for that purpose.’’!® 


The Angels’ vision of God receives 
full-length treatment in Bonaventure’s 
second sermon. For a text, he selects 
Matthew, xviii. 10: ‘See that you do 
not despise one of these little ones; 
for I tell you their Angels in heaven 
always behold the face of My Father 
in heaven.”” Four qualities of the 
beatific vision are underlined—clarity, 
joy, fullness and everlastingness. On 
the clarity of the Angels’ vision, Bona- 
venture preaches: 


“The Angels see God with sun- 
bright clearness. There are no 
shadows or mists in heaven. There 
is no veil drawn between the Angels 
and God. Because, if the Angels 
didn’t see God clearly, they would 
never be happy. How could they 
be happy if they were forever trying 
to see God without ever reaching 
Him?’’?° 


Quoting St. Paul’s “We see now 
through a mirror in an obscure manner, 
but then face to face’’ (I Cor., xiii. 12), 
Bonaventure cries out in ecstasy: 


“O, how happy we shall be when 
we see God! To see God as He is! 
To see God who made everything 
in the world! We shall see His 
power and know how He could make 
everything out of nothing. We shall 
see His wisdom and know why He 
made so many things, beautiful 
things, all different, all separate and 
in good order. And above all, we 
shall see His goodness and loving- 
kindness, and we shall know why He 
keeps all things going and living.’’?! 
1% Sermo xli, p. 118, col. 2; St. Jerome, 

In Evang. Matthaei, III, 18 (Migne, Patres 
Latini, Vol. XXVI, col. 130). 


” Tbid., p. 119, col. 1. 
21 Tbid., col. 1. 


With disarming simplicity, Bona- 
venture approaches the difficult prob- 
lem of intellectual vision and its 
superiority over eyesight. Why, he 
asks, have animals better senses than 
we have? Certainly the mountain- 
goat can see farther than we can; the 
wolf has a longer nose to smell with; 
and the spider can embroider with 
threads that we can’t even touch! 
This is God’s way of informing us that 
“our good things are not outside us, 
but inside; our good things are not on 
earth, but in heaven where we shall 
share our happiness not with goats and 
wolves and spiders, but with Angels.”’?? 
Animals have better eyes, ears and 
noses, because all they have to do is see, 
hear and smell. God has His own good 
purpose in giving us senses less per- 
fect. He would remind us daily that 
we have vision of a higher order, vision 
of soul. “If we want to see God clearly, 
we must shut our eyes to the foolishness 
around us; we must open wide the 
eyes of our soul. We shall not find 
happiness in the hollowness of the 
things we see and taste and touch.” 

The joy of the Angels’ vision of God 
is pointedly phrased: ‘What good 
would it do the Angels to see God if 
they could not be glad about it?’ God 
is the source of all beauty and joy. So 
handsome is the panther, Bonaventure 
illustrates,** that all the animals in the 
forest come from miles around just to 
admire him. And we are all attracted 
by the charm of a well-planned garden, 
the loveliness of lilies, the fragrance of 
fields in flower, the beauty of starlight. 
We shall not fail to enjoy the vision of 
God who is the cause of all created 
beauty. The eagle is never happy, 
Bonaventure continues, until he can 
fly high enough to see the sun riding 
across the sky on his golden wheels. 

%2 Thid., col. 2. ** Ibid., col. 2. 
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God knows that we share with eagles 
the joy of sunlight—“‘the light is sweet 
and it is delightful for the eyes to see 
the sun” (Eccles., xi. 7)—but what joy 
is reserved for us when we behold Him 
who is higher and brighter than the 
sun! “Eye has not seen, nor ear 
heard, etc.’’ (I Cor., ii. 9). With a 
shout of joy, Job tells us, we shall see 
God’s Face—wdelit faciem ejus in 
jubilo (Job, xxxiii. 26). In heaven, 
Bonaventure concludes, we shall be like 
hunting hounds who have cornered 
their prey—leaping for joy, barking 
without restraint. Our joy will be 
tireless and constantly renewed, our 
energies forever refreshed. ‘‘As the 
hart panteth after the fountains of 
water: so my soul panteth after Thee, 
O God. My soul hath thirsted after 
the strong living God: when shall I 
come and appear before the face of 
God?” (Ps. xli. 2-3). 


Angels Marvel 


In his third sermon, Bonaventure 
probes deeper into the activity of 
Angels in heaven. What are the 
Angels doing all the time with God? 
This is a searching question which 
Bonaventure answers most gratify- 
ingly. The Angels do three things in 
heaven: (1) they marvel at the wisdom 
and providence of God in caring for all 
the things He has made; (2) they 
adore Him for His omnipotence in 
creating all things; (3) they speak 
about His loving-kindness in redeem- 
ing man.*4 

It is an unfailing source of amaze- 
ment to the Angels, Bonaventure be- 
gins, how God has planned His uni- 
verse, how He keeps everything sepa- 
rate and in good order. The Angels 
never grow tired of admiring God’s 
universe. In particular, what do they 


24 Sermo xliii, p. 121, col. 1. 





see to marvel at? First of all, them- 
selves. Angels are God’s soldiers, 
“and what soldiers they are! Brave 
and powerful, holy and wise, gentle 
and _— swift-as-the-wind!’’*® Like 
soldiers, the Angels are drawn up in 
heavenly battalions, each company 
different from the other. 


“Some Angels never leave the 
presence of God. They are the 
superior officers. Others act as 
liaison-officers, or in-between Angels. 
They direct and command the 
Angels below. And lowest in heaven 
(but high for us) are the Angel- 
soldiers who obey and carry out the 
orders of their officers.’’*® 


Wouldn’t an Angel have to be out-of- 
his-mind (amens) not to marvel at this 
wonderful arrangement? No wonder 
the Angels never cease praising God! 
Again, the Angels are in a favored posi- 
tion to look down into our wonder- 
land, and what they see cannot fail to 
overawe them. In magnificent rhet- 
oric, Bonaventure describes the as- 
tonishment of the Angels hovering over 
our world: 


“Why shouldn’t the Angels marvel 
and praise God when they look at the 
sky, when they plot the course of the 
stars and planets—each one different 
from the other in beauty and day- 
brightness and power? Why should 
not they marvel when they look 
down and see millions of people on 
our earth, all acting differently and 
living differently and looking differ- 
ently—all of us a little bit alike, but 
no two faces just alike? Why 
shouldn’t the Angels marvel when 
they look down into our world and 
see its sweeping countryside—moun- 
tains, hills and valleys, nations and 
states, cities and little towns? Why 
shouldn’t they marvel when they 
see the varieties of stones and metals 
we have—all kinds of fruits and 


% Tbid., p. 120, col. 1. 


% Tbid., p. 121, col. 1. 
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cereals, all kinds of flying birds 
(bugs and eagles), and walking ani- 
mals (ants and elephants), and 
swimming fishes (pollywogs and 
whales) ?”’?? 


Bonaventure pleads with us to open our 
eyes in astonishment at God’s world 
around us, to move our lips in praise of 
His providence and conservation: 


“‘Look at the dawn, how it follows 
the night. And night falls soon after 
day. If it were always daytime, the 
sun would scorch the face of the 
earth; if it were always nighttime, 
the whole earth would freeze up 
with the cold. How carefully God 
has planned a change of tempera- 
ture! The cool of evening follows 
the warmth of day. Likewise, God 
has planned a change of seasons— 
from winter to spring, summer to 
autumn. And in our own little world 
of human life, see how boyhood 
comes after babyhood, and man- 
hood after boyhood, and grand- 
fatherhood last! If we look long 
enough, we shall find order like this 
in everything else in God’s world. 
Why shouldn’t we open our eyes, as 
the Angels do, and marvel at the wis- 
dom of God?’’?8 


There will be a penalty, Bonaventure 
warns, for those who fail to appreciate 
what God has done for us: “The uni- 
verse was made for us; all things in it 


‘ were placed at our disposal, and if we 


fail to thank God, we shall be griev- 
ously punished.” 


Angels Bow Low 


The definition, motive and means of 
adoring God are our next theme. 
Angels are God’s princes—at His 
court in heaven they bow low before 
His almightiness. Angels are deeply 
aware of God’s all-powerfulness in 
creation, for they were present when He 
summoned the visible world into being. 





27 Tbhid., col. 2. 
%8 Tbid., col. 2. 


Where were you,’ God once 
asked His prophet Job, ‘when the 
morning stars praised Me and all the 
sons of God made a joyful melody?’ 
(Job, xxxviii. 4-7). The Angels are 
the morning stars. They were cre- 
ated at the dawn of the world, and 
since the dawn they have never 
ceased praising God. We are even- 
ing stars, created at the twilight of 
God’s world. Yet, we may join the 
Angels in praising God Our Lord 
forever and ever.’’*® 


The motive of adoration is awareness 
of God’s Majesty, revealed in His 
creative power. What is adoration? 
“Tt is looking straight at the power of 
God, trembling at the thought of our 
own littleness and hurling ourselves 
down before His almightiness.’’” 
Angels in heaven peer into the depths 
of God’s power. They may not seize 
God in Himself, but they see what He 
can do. Bonaventure quotes St. 
John’s vision of the adoring Angels 
and the whole of God’s creation trem- 
bling in awe of Him—“‘every creature 
that is in heaven and on the earth and 
such as are on the sea, and all that are 
in them” (Apoc., v. 11—14). 

The motive of our adoration is God’s 
creative power already manifest to us 
in the world around us. “God made 
everything out of nothing, and every- 
thing is beautiful and ready-to-use. 
And He made all these things just be- 
cause He wanted to.”’ With delightful 
ease, Bonaventure probes the phi- 
losopher’s definition of creation—ex 
nthilo sui et subjecti. To make some- 
thing out of nothing—some people say 
it can’t be done. God, they say, must 
have had something to start with. 
True, people can’t do it. Take all the 
powers on earth and in heaven, heap 
them all together—Angels and people; 

29 Sermo v, Vol. IX (Quaracchi edition), 


p. 630, col. 1. 
® Sermo xliit (Paris edition), p. 122,col. 1. 
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let them work all the time, and out of 
nothing they can’t even make a bug! 
Why shouldn’t we tremble before 
God’s almightiness? At a single word, 
He can draw anything out of nothing— 
and what glorious things He can 
make! Stars, gleaming deep in the 
sky, too many to count, and man. 

The means of adoring God may be 
learned from the Magi who came to 
adore Christ Our Lord. Nothing 
slowed up the Magi in their search for 
Him—‘‘neither winding roads, nor 
stormy weather, nor the cost of travel- 
ling.”’ The Magi illustrate well the 
four phases of adoration: ‘And enter- 
ing into the house, they found the Child 
with Mary His mother, and falling 
down they worshipped Him. And 
opening their treasures they offered 
Him gifts of gold, frankincense and 
myrrh” (Matthew, i. 10-11). Look, 
kneel, love, and give are the four im- 
peratives Bonaventure preaches;*! we 
must search for God (we shall find Him 
n prayer), bow low before Him with 
humble heart and posture, pour out our 
hearts to Him in loving devotion, and 
give Him the treasures of our good 
works. 

This theme of adoration closes with 
a charming illustration of an abstract 
notion—reverential fear of God’s ma- 
jesty. We have more reasons, Bona- 
venture tells us, to tremble before God 
than the animals have to fear their 
king: 

“The lion is king of the forest. 
When he roars, the trees tremble. 
He swishes his tail and draws a large 
circle around himself—and no ani- 
mal dares walk inside that circle. 
Fearfully, they tiptoe around it. 
Cranes, too, respect and fear their 
king. At his command only will 


they leave the sky and alight upon 
the earth. They dare not fly up 


51 Tbid., col. 1-2. 


again unless king crane says so. 

And you know what the bees think 

of their queen. They hold her in 

high reverence. They offer them- 
selves to her as slaves. And if a bee 
should ever offend his queen, he does 
not wait to be punished. He takes 
his own life by stinging himself to 
death.’’*? 
God is Our King and Lord, Bonaven- 
ture concludes; shall we not offer 
Him greater honor than animals offer 
to king lion, or cranes to king crane, or 
bees to queen bee? 

This essay has already overrun its 
boundaries, so Bonaventure’s last 
theme must be briefed. Angels are the 
town-criers of heaven. In particular, 
what do they proclaim? Our redemp- 
tion. The fallen Angels were never 
redeemed—how God must love men! 
He became one. 


“Christ Our Lord was born to 
make us free, not to make Angels 
free. Why, then, are Angels so glad 
that they talk out loud about our 
new-born King? Because the Angels 
love us. And to show their love, 
they sing to the world: ‘Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace to men of good will.’ ’’** 


Degradation of Angels in Modern Art 


Reading these thirteenth-century 
sermons is a _ corrective influence 
against the popular sneers at medieval 
angelology; it is also a wholesome 
remedy against the portrayal of Angels 
in modern art and story-telling. We 
must admit it, Angels have not fared 
well in our times. Over-stylized, they 
have dwindled to the size of baby 
heads, with tiny wings folded under 
their chin. Well-intentioned, doubt- 
less, is this emphasis on angelic inno- 
cence anda gelessness; yet, other no 


82 Thid., col. 2. 
33 Thid., col. 2. 
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less angelic features are forgotten— 
superior intelligence, power, beauty, 
love, and breath-taking speed. Angels 
in modern art have suffered the mis- 
fortune of being identified with 
cherubs, and cherubs with the insipid 
features and antics of cupids. The 
Renaissance helped to draw the pat- 
tern—Correggio’s lovely children, at- 
tractive and elegant boys; Leonardo’s 
cherubs, jolly, chubby and grinning, 


peeping from behind clouds. Guardian 
Angels have fared no better—they 
have more to do than bend over 
cradles, or rescue children from falling 
over Alplike precipices. The Angels of 
Bonaventure’s sermons do not strike 
these poses. They are Angels of an 
earlier, truer art—‘‘brave and powerful, 
holy and wise, gentle, swift-as-the- 
wind,” fighters, princes, teachers, 
town-criers of heaven. 








The Kingship of Christ in the Office and Mass 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The daily liturgy of the Church 
abounds with allusions to the royal 
dignity of her Divine Bridegroom. 
Nothing could be easier than to string 
together a precious chaplet of such 
texts. Every time we sing a hymn of 
thanksgiving Our Lord is hailed as 
King: Tu Rex glorix, Christe; at the 
conclusion of the Nicene Creed we pro- 
fess our faith in the stability and eter- 
nity of His rule: cujus regni non erit 
finis. St. Teresa relates in her Auto- 
biography that she could never sing 
that clause of the Credo without a 
thrill shaking her whole person. Above 
all, is it possible to conceive anything 
more dramatic or more soul-stirring 
than the wonderful rite performed 
year after year at the conclusion of the 
procession of Palm Sunday? Just as 
clergy and people are about to reénter 
into the sacred building they find its 
doors closed against them. The pro- 
cession comes to a standstill, and pres- 
ently the solemn hush is broken by 
voices ethereal and unearthly coming 
from, as it were, and belonging to an- 
other world: 

Gloria, laus et honor tibi sit, Rex 

Christe, Redemptor: 
Cut puertle decus prompsit Hos- 
anna pium. 
Those outside take up the triumphant 
acclamation and make it the refrain 
of the exquisite little ode in which, a 
thousand years ago, Theodulph of Or- 
leans sang the sweet Kingship of Jesus 
Christ. 
In another paper! we have shown 


1 HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, Sep- 
tember, 1932. 





that the whole liturgy of the Feast of 
the Epiphany is one long proclamation 
of the kingly dignity of Him who, on 
that day, manifested Himself to the 
Wise Men—who are themselves fre- 
quently styled kings, possibly because 
in their conduct the Christian people 
saw the fulfillment of David’s proph- 
ecy: Omnes reges servient ei. 


The Office for the New Feast 


When the new Feast of Christ King 
was put in the Calendar a complete 
new Office was likewise inserted in the 
liturgy. Now, the remark has been 
made that, when the question of the 
new feast began to be mooted, there 
were not a few writers on liturgical 
subjects—men deeply versed in such 
matters—who somewhat deprecated 
such an action on the part of eccle- 
siastical authority. Chief among the 
arguments which they put forward in 
order to substantiate their thesis was 
the fact that the Feast of the Epiph- 
any fully met any need that might 
exist of a liturgical presentment of 
Christ’s Kingship. But it seems to 
me that, at the back of their minds, 
there may have lurked a reason of a 
quite different order—one that, in 
their estimation at least, would be a 
very weighty one. May it not be 
stated, with bated breath, that if ob- 
jections were raised, it was not so 
much against the idea of the feast as 
against the new Offices that would 
have to be composed? It is almost 
universally admitted that, beautiful 
and appropriate as are the various 
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forms of prayer and praise which the 
Catholic Church chooses as the vehicle 
of her worship, there can be no doubt 
that most liturgical pieces of recent 
composition differ very greatly from 
those that have come down to us from 
Christian antiquity. For one thing, 
modern Offices never err on the side of 
brevity. In this respect the Office of 
Christ King certainly conforms to 
type: in fact, it is one of the longest 
of the whole Breviary. If anyone is at 
all familiar with the Offices—so won- 
derful in their simplicity yet so digni- 
fied in their form, so terse yet so full of 
subtle force and sweet unction—which 
distinguish, for instance, the Sundays 
per annum, the sacred seasons of Ad- 
vent and Lent, or the half-dozen great 
festivals of the year, he cannot fail to 
perceive that in all these several re- 
spects something seems to be missing 
in our modern liturgical compositions. 
This is said in no spirit of carping criti- 
cism or fault-finding, nor is the ad- 
mission of such a fact in any way derog- 
atory to the reverence due to author- 
ity. 

Whatever fears may have existed, 
it must be admitted that, broadly 
speaking, the new Offices are worthy 
of the sublime theme they are meant 
to celebrate. It could scarcely have 
been otherwise, for the Church’s sense 
and understanding of the things of God 
are the fruit of an experience spread 
over a period of two thousand years. 
She is the Bride of Christ—without 
wrinkle or stain—and constant and 
loving intimacy with Him has long ago 
taught her how to address Him and 
how to speak of Him to her children. 


The Collect Reveals Character of Feast 


If we desire to ascertain at a glance 
the special character or object of a 
liturgical solemnity, we need only look, 


as a general rule, at the Collect of the 
feast. This rule will scarcely ever lead 
to disappointment. The Collect of the 
Feast of Christ King is no exception. 
It is addressed to God the Father, al- 
mighty and everlasting. The Son is in 
no way inferior to the Father; on the 
contrary, He shares His universal 
dominion and is the heir of all His pos- 
sessions: Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, 
qui in dilecto Filio tuo, universorum 
Rege, omnia instaurare voluisti. . . . 
This last clause is an allusion to Ephe- 
sians, i. 10. The Church interprets 
the words of St. Paul in a manner 
which is perfectly legitimate. She 
dwells on the idea suggested by the 
Latin word instaurare, that is, to re- 
pair, to renew, to make good. But 
such is not the meaning of the Greek 
word chosen by St. Paul, dvaxeda- 
AawoacHar—one of the very longest 
of the long words the Apostle often 
favors. The Greek word describes 
most admirably the kingly office of 
Our Lord. It expresses the idea of 
uniting under one head the members 
of an organism or body, or that of 
gathering in one fold, under one shep- 
herd, the scattered sheep of a flock. 
This is just the réle our Divine King 
wishes to play. He is King not so 
much for His own sake as for the bene- 
fit of those over whom He rules, for 
surely man’s highest good is precisely 
“to be found in Christ’ (Philip., 
iii. 9). In this way our King realizes 
the beautiful old idea of a king so often 
expressed by Homer who, almost as 
often as he speaks of the kings or lead- 
ers of the Greeks, styles them “shep- 
herds of the people.’’ The Collect of 
the feast, as a matter of fact, alludes in 
so many words to this aspect of the 
kingly office: concede propitius ut 
cuncte familie gentium, peccatt vul- 
nere disgregatz, ejus suavissimo sub- 
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dantur imperio. Sin has inflicted upon 
mankind a grievous wound. Disunion, 
rivalry, and open warfare prevailed 
where, in God’s plan, unity and har- 
mony should have reigned. This 
priceless boon will be restored to the 
world only if all men submit to the 
gentle domination, the sweet yoke, of 
Jesus Christ. Hence, we detect in the 
concluding clause of the Collect a 
reminiscence of the well-known invita- 
tion of the Divine King: ‘Come to 
Me all ye that labor.... Take up My 
yoke upon you and learn of Me be- 
cause I am meek and humble of heart: 
and you shall find rest for your souls” 
(Matt., xi. 28, 29). 


The Antiphons and Responsories 


The Kingship of Christ is the burden 
of all the antiphons and responsories of 
the Office. In the antiphons of Ves- 
pers one hears, as it were, the echo of 
the exquisitely beautiful antiphons of 
the First Vespers of Christmas. The 
hymns are, of course, likewise entirely 
modern compositions, devout indeed 
but perhaps not particularly remark- 
able when set beside some of the older 
hymns, and the fourth strophe of the 
hymn of Vespers is less felicitously 
worded than one could have wished: 


Ad hoc in aris abderis 

Vint dapisque tmagine. 
At any rate, a purist might well be for- 
given for cavilling at the choice of the 
word ‘image’ to designate the Eu- 
charistic Species, for these can hardly 
be called “‘images’’ of the bread and the 
wine. However, most of us remember 
from our school-days the pitfalls that 
beset the path of Latin versification, 
and the exigencies of rhyme or metre 
often sadly interfere with accuracy of 
thought or diction. Verse, ecclesi- 


astical or liturgical verse not excepted, 


is a handicap similar to leaden soles on 
the feet of an athlete running a race. 


Office Is Devotional Rather than 
Doctrinal 


It would take far too long to com- 
ment in detail on every section of the 
Office. To the present writer it seems 
that the Office strikes a devotional note, 
rather than a doctrinal one, though, 
needless to say, these two elements are 
never long parted, if parted at all, in 
any formula of ecclesiastical prayer. 
In fact, as regards the purely doctrinal 
aspect of the feast, we find it fully 
brought out in the long lessons of the 
Second Nocturn of Matins. They are 
from the Papal Encyclical Quas primas 
by which the new feast was instituted 
and the date of its celebration fixed. 
Christ’s Kingship is a threefold one. 
Should we wish to visualize Our Lord 
decked out in the trappings tradition- 
ally associated with royalty, we need 
only think of the description of Him 
given in one of the most gorgeous pas- 
sages of the Apocalypse: “‘And I saw 
heaven opened and behold a white 
horse, and He that sat upon him was 
called faithful, and true, and with 
justice does He judge and fight, and 
His eyes were as a flame of fire, and 
on His head were many diadems, and 
His name is called the Word of God;... 
and He hath on His garment and on 
His thigh written: King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords” (Apoc., xix. 11 sqq.). 
If the Pope’s Encyclical is not couched 
in apocalyptic phraseology similar to 
the above, it is nevertheless not with- 
out an eloquence and persuasive power 
worthy of its theme. He who wears 
himself a triple crown (triregnum) on 
earth, speaks of three royal diadems 
which adorn the head of the Divine 
King; that is, Jesus Christ is King over 
the minds of men, not only by reason 
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of His boundless knowledge which em- 
braces the past and the future, but 
because He is Truth itself—Ego sum 
Veritas, He Himself declares, and to 
Pilate He deigned to explain, with in- 
finite gentleness, that if He had come 
into the world it was that He might 
bear witness to the truth ((John, 
xviii. 37). Thus it comes about that 
men become His subjects and are in- 
corporated in His kingdom by the 
act of accepting the truth He came to 
preach, for “everyone that is of the 
truth heareth My voice”’ (ibid.). 


Jesus Christ rules over the wills of 
men inasmuch as He is infinite holi- 
ness, and all created holiness, angelic 
and human, consists in a conformity of 
the angelic and human will to this su- 
preme and unerring standard of spirit- 
ual beauty and uprightness. 


Jesus Christ rules over the hearts of 
men, first of all, by reason of the in- 
finite love and goodness of which He is 
the embodiment or, so to speak, the in- 
carnation. Secondly, because He is 
the Magnet of all hearts, for He draws 
and gently compels the love of our 
hearts as no other could draw or com- 
pel. Even those in whom the sense 
of historical observation is least de- 
veloped are bound to know that there 
is no name in history that calls for 
anything like the feeling which even 
the least devout experience towards 
the person of Jesus Christ. Hence, the 
Pope does not hesitate to repeat once 
more that from among all generations 
that have gone before us there has 
risen no man who was loved as Jesus 
Christ is loved, nor will it ever happen 
that in time to come a man shall at- 
tract the hearts of his fellow-men so as 
to be a rival in the affection Jesus 
Christ receives from His loving sub- 
jects. 


Kingship of Christ Incarnate 


In view of the opinion of a few the- 
ologians (none of them of the first rank) 
that the Kingship of Jesus Christ is 
a purely spiritual one, or that He is 
King only in His capacity as the Eter- 
nal Word of God, but not according to 
the human nature which is so inti- 
mately linked to Him as to be part of 
His very Person, it is gratifying to find 
it authoritatively stated by the Pope 
that the Kingship claimed for Our 
Lord is claimed for the Man Jesus: 
Nemo non videt (says Pius XI) nomen 
potestatemque regis, propria quidem 
verbi significatione, Christo homini vin- 
dicari oportere. The Pope’s argument 
is that, as the Word of God, Christ is in 
all things and eternally the equal of the 
Father and as such Lord and King of 
heaven and earth. Yet, to Mary the 
Angel declared that the Child that was 
to be born of her was destined to rule 
over Israel and that of His Kingdom 
there should be no end. Again in 
Daniel’s prophetic vision, power and 
kingdom and judgment are handed 
over to ‘“‘the Son of man.’”’ Hence, it 
follows that kingship and judgment 
and power were bestowed upon Our 
Lord in the hour of His incarnation— 
that is, upon the nature which, in that 
moment, was taken up by the Word 
into personal union with itself. In 
other words, the Man Jesus is King by 
reason of His hypostatic union with 
the Word. He is King by essence and 
nature—that is, simply because He is 
what He is. 


Other Proper Texts 


The various texts proper to the feast 
conform to the general character we 
have pointed out in the foregoing para- 
graphs. In the Introit Christ is ac- 
claimed as the Lamb, as it were slain, 
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which John beheld upon the altar of 
heaven, who is worthy to receive power 
and divinity and wisdom and strength 
and honor and glory and benediction 
(Apoc., v. 12). Might we venture to 
suggest that the Invitatory of the 
Transfiguration, with its clarion call or 
summons to Christ’s subjects, would 
have served most admirably in the 
same capacity in the Office of this 
feast? Here one might point to the 
Introit of the Mass of the Sunday 
within the octave of the Epiphany. 
Its text is not taken from one of the in- 
spired Books of the Bible—at least 
not as it stands—though it is based on 
Apoc., iv. 2 and v. 11, but what a mag- 
nificent presentment it is of the King- 
ship of the Man Jesus Christ! Jn ex- 
celso throno vidi sedere virum quem ado- 
rat multitudo angelorum, psallentes in 
unum: ecce cujus imperit nomen est in 
zternum. This magnificent text, which 
is set to music in which the Gregorian 
chant reaches some of its loftiest 
heights, would certainly have made 
an Introit worthy of the pomp of 
royalty. But the text actually chosen, 
with the melody that accompanies it, 
is perhaps more in keeping with the 
general characteristics of the Office, 
and, of course, it is also perfectly ap- 
propriate. 

The Epistle is an eloquent passage of 
the letter to the faithful of Colossez in 
which St. Paul asserts that Christ is 
Lord and King not only of men, whose 
nature He shares, but the Head also 
of the Angels: ‘‘For in Him were all 
things made in heaven and on earth, 
visible and invisible . . . and He is be- 
fore all and by Him all things consist’”’ 
(Col., i. 16, 17). In the Gospel Our 
Lord Himself proclaims His Kingship: 
Tu dicis quia rex sum ego. In the Se- 
cret Prayer, as before in the Collect, 
the Church gives utterance to the hope 


she cherishes that great blessings shall 
result from the explicit homage paid 
by the world to Christ as King. Since 
He is the Head of mankind and its 
sovereign ruler, He will surely not 
allow the nations to be forever divided 
against one another or to wander like 
sheep without a shepherd (ipse cunctis 
gentibus unitatis et pacis dona concedat). 


The Preface 


The Mass has a proper Preface spe- 
cially composed for the feast. When 
the Roman Missal was subjected to a 
final revision under Pius V, a great 
many Prefaces hitherto in use were 
excluded from the new book, none but 
the best being retained. Only a very 
few have been added since then. The 
Preface is subject to practically the 
same laws as govern the composition of 
a Collect—in fact, a Preface isin reality 
only an enlarged Collect. Now it is a 
well-known fact that Collects are some- 
what like good wine—the older, the 
better. The secret of writing Collects 
seems, somehow, to have been lost. 
If anyone wishes to convince himself 
of the truth of this statement he need 
only compare the Collect (say) of the 
Feast of the Precious Blood (First Sun- 
day of July) with that of Christmas or 
Easter. It is not an easy thing to 
write a good liturgical Preface. It is 
perhaps for this reason that the most 
recent additions of this kind to the 
Missal have been modelled on existing 
Prefaces—notably the new Preface of 
St. Joseph. We will not venture on a 
discussion of the merits of the Preface 
for Christ Our King; opinions may 
differ, but it certainly expresses very 
happily the leading idea of the solem- 
nity. In it the Church pleads in touch- 
ing accents for the establishment on 
earth of the reign of Christ, ‘‘the reign 
of truth and life, the reign of holiness 
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and grace, the reign of justice, love 
and peace.” 

In the Postcommunion we are made 
to look beyond the strife and struggle 
of this present life. Whilst we are here, 
we are soldiers of our Divine King, and 
to fight under such a Leader is indeed a 
glorious privilege. But warfare, how- 


ever splendid and victorious, is not an 


end in itself. There are times when 
even wise men may and must wage 
war, but they do so solely for the sake 
of peace. Hence, the Church makes us 
pray that, when we shall have man- 
fully battled under the glorious banner 
of our Heavenly King, Christ Jesus, we 
may be privileged to share with Him 
for all eternity the fruits of His victory. 





Juridical Legerdemain 
By James P. KE. y, J.C.D. 


The readers of this REVIEW may 
remember that some time ago! I took 
issue with Dr. Donovan’s contention 
that an Ordinary or his delegate, after 
only an extrajudicial investigation, 
could declare null the marriage of con- 
verts who, while baptized non-Catho- 
lics, contracted marriage “according 
to the divorce tradition,” or “using 
an heretical ritual.””’ I am most re- 
luctant to resume that controversy, 
but I note that in the issue” of August, 
1944, Dr. Donovan, answering a ques- 
tion proposed by “A Chancellor,” 
persists in advising the use of this 
totally unjuridical procedure for the 
solution of such cases. Since I am 
the one who originally challenged this 
procedure, I feel it incumbent upon 
me to reénter the arena just once 
more to offer a word of warning against 
the use of this method of declaring the 
nullity of such marriages.’ 


1Cfr. THe HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review, August, 1941, pp. 1080 sqq.; No- 
vember, 1941, 161 sqq.; January, 1942, 335 
sqq.; March, 1942, 540 sqq.; May, 1942, 
734 sqq. 

2 Tbid., August, 1944, p. 856. 

3 Dr. Donovan may not call what he 
advocates a declaration of nullity, but what 
else can it be called and how else should it be 
listed on the annual report to the Holy See 
(cfr. S. C. de Sac., July 1, 1932, Acta A post. 
Sedis, XXIV, p. 272)? It certainly cannot 
be called the dissolution of a non-sacramental 
marriage (natural marriage or matrimonium 
legitimum—cfr. Canon 1015, § 3), for both 
parties to the contract were baptized. It 
cannot be called the dissolution of the con- 
tract between two doubtfully baptized per- 
sons in favor of the faith, for the dissolution 
of such a marriage has been explicitly pro- 
hibited by the Holy Office (cfr. S. Cong. S. 
Off., June 10, 1937, Acta A post. Sedis, XXIX, 
p. 305). It cannot be regarded as the disso- 
lution of the contract between a doubtfully 
baptized person and a certainly unbaptized 
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The reader may recall that, in the 
first article‘ opposing Dr. Donovan’s 
recommendation, I endeavored to show 
how the Code of Canon Law’ de- 
manded that the declaration of the 
nullity of any marriage of baptized 
persons on the basis of defective con- 
sent must be pronounced by a com- 
petent collegiate tribunal of at least 
three judges in two separate instances, 
following the rules of procedure given 
in the fourth book of the Code; and 
how the Code further decreed that, if 
this procedure were not followed, the 
declaration of nullity itself would have 
no force whatsoever.® In the second 
article’ I attempted to prove that this 
judicial procedure (mutatis mutandis) 
was required even before the pro- 
mulgation of the Code in 1918, and 
that the private Instruction of the 
Holy Office to the Bishop of Nes- 
qually in 1877® allowed no exception 
to this rule, nor has any instruction of 
the Holy See since the Code. 

Up to this point the controversy was 
at least on the solid ground of canoni- 
cal jurisprudence and historical juridi- 
cal science. But, after the publication 
of these two replies, Dr. Donovan 


person, for such a dissolution is reserved ex- 
clusively to the Holy Office (ibid.). And 
surely it cannot be called the dissolution of a 
sacramental consummated marriage, for it 
has always been the teaching of the Church 
that such a marriage is absolutely indissoluble 
(cfr. Canon 1118). 

4 THe HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
November, 1941, pp. 161 sqq. 

5 Cfr. Canons ‘1960, § 1576, 1, n. 1, and 1990. 

6 Cfr. Canon 1892, n. 1. 

7 THe HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
March, 1942, pp. 540 sqq. 

8 Fontes Juris Canonict, IV, n. 1050. 
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transferred the discussion to the field 
of legerdemain. He resorted to magic. 
He waved the magic wands of ‘‘the use 
of an heretical ritual’’ or ‘‘the accept- 
ance of the divorce tradition” at the 
objective fact of a marriage ceremony 
and made this fact disappear from the 
face of the earth, so that there was no 
longer even a fact of marriage in exis- 
tence with which the Ordinary or 
anyone else need be concerned.’ Feel- 
ing quite certain that neither Dr. 
Donovan nor anyone else would take 
this seriously, and finding it very diffi- 
cult to hold Dr. Donovan to the point 
at issue, I did not make any reply at 
that time. But now that Dr. Donovan 
seriously advises “A Chancellor’ to 
put this preposterous method or jurid- 
ical legerdemain into practice I am 
impelled to offer a word of warning. 


The Question at Issue 


The reader may recall that we began 
this discussion with the consideration 
of a case proposed by a “Puzzled 
Missionary,” in which Ethelred and 
Ethelrita, both baptized non-Catho- 
lics, ‘“were married before a Justice of 
the Peace in a Southern State in 
1922.” This ceremony of marriage 
is an objective fact. These non- 
Catholics were not bound to the 
canonical form of marriage required 
for Catholics by Canons 1094-1099. 
Therefore, they could enter a valid 
contract of marriage in any manner 
they wished as long as they exter- 
nally manifested their consent. The 
external manifestation of the exchange 
of marital consent is an objective fact, 
and, according to all the rules of juris- 
prudence, when two parties who are 
not bound to the Catholic form of 


® THe HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
May, 1942, pp. 734 saqq. 
10 Tbid., August, 1941, pp. 1080 sqq. 


marriage go through any official mar- 
riage ceremony, the fact of marriage 
is juridically established, and they are 
presumed to have intended to enter the 
contract of marriage as established by 
God, the Author of Nature. Now, the 
contract of marriage as established by 
God and proclaimed in the natural 
law is the giving and accepting of the 
perpetual and exclusive right to acts 
fitted for the generation of offspring." 
Once the fact of an official marriage 
ceremony between two parties, who are 
not bound to the specific form of mar- 
riage required for Catholics, is proved 
to have taken place, that fact is in 
possession and enjoys the favor of the 
law as mentioned in Canon 1014. It 
is therefore presumed to be a valid and 
indissoluble marriage until the oppo- 
site is certainly and evidently proved. 
As pointed out in the November, 1941, 
and March, 1942, issues of this RkE- 
VIEW, anyone attacking this fact of 
marriage must prove its nullity either 
through the formal or the summary 
process set up by the Law of the 
Church for this purpose. If the at- 
tack is on the basis of defective or con- 
ditional consent, the formal judicial 
process must be used. It is true that 
in this process the tribunal must weigh 
the facts: 


(1) that an heretical ritual was used 
in the ceremony of marriage; 

(2) that this heretical ritual either 
explicitly or implicitly contained 
a covenant against the sub- 
stance of marriage; and 

(3) that in the place where the 
marriage took place there was a 
“common and almost universal 
persuasion” that marriage was 
only a temporary or conditional 
union. 


11 Pius XI, ““Casti Connubii,”” December, 
1930, in Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII (1930), 
pp. 539 sqaq. : 
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Indirect Proof Is Not Conclusive 


It is also true that from these facts 
a przsumptio hominis’* may arise 
which would be an indirect proof that 
the actual intention of one or both 
parties was to enter only a dissoluble 
union, which is the point at issue. 
But this indirect proof alone could 
not be considered as conclusive proof 
that the parties actually intended only 
a dissoluble union in this particular 
marriage. Rather, the prxsumptio 
hominis arising from these facts must 
be weighed, in conjunction with the 
other proofs submitted, against the 
presumptio juris that this was a valid 
indissoluble marriage. 

This is a far cry from asserting that 
the “use of an heretical ritual’’ or that 
the intellectual error to the effect that 
marriage is dissoluble’® (which Dr. 
Donovan calls the ‘‘divorce tradition’’) 
destroys the fact of a marriage ever 
having taken place. To assert this is 
juridical nonsense. To place such a 
marriage in the same category with 
the attempt at marriage outside the 
Church by a Catholic bound to the 


12 T.e., a probable guess on the part of the 
judge. Cfr. THe HomiLetic AND PASTORAL 
Review, November, 1941, pp. 161 sqq. 

13 Cfr. Canon 1084. 


Catholic form of marriage is ridicu- 
lous. To place such a marriage in 
the same category with public con- 
cubinage or a “mock marriage,” in 
which no official ceremony or serious 
external manifestation of the exchange 
of marital consent took place, is ab- 
surd. To deny the very existence of 
the objective fact of a marriage cere- 
mony in these circumstances is nothing 
short of canonical jugglery, and to say 
that the Supreme Congregation of the 
Holy Office says this in the Instruction 
to the Bishop of Nesqually or in any 
other instruction or decree is patently 
untrue. 

I do not wish to burden the readers 
of the Review with further answers 
to Dr. Donovan, but if I might make 
so bold, I would caution them to con- 
sult with the Holy See before putting 
into practice the procedure which he 
recommends. Dr. Donovan asks the 
readers to put this procedure into prac- 
tice on his own word that it is lawful. 
I do not ask the readers to refrain from 
doing so on my word, but I merely 
ask that they consult the Holy See 
before doing so, and I hope that who- 
ever submits the question to the Holy 
See will do the readers of the REVIEW 
the favor of publishing the reply. 








Education’s High Priority 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Lut.D., LL.D. 


There is much agitation in educa- 
tional circles over the current decline 
in high school enrollment. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, have 
inaugurated a National Go-to-School 
Drive, 1944-1945. These agencies 
have recently published a Handbook 
for the instruction of communities 
throughout the nation in the conduct 
of this drive. John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, urge all citizens 
and groups of citizens who actually 
exert influence upon our teen-agers 
to take an active part in stimulating 
school attendance. 

A few statistics present the prob- 
lem in clear light. One million fewer 
boys and girls were enrolled in our 
high schools last year than in the year 
before we entered the war. Here is a 
fact of vital concern to every citizen. 
There is danger ahead for our boys 
and girls and for their elders if this 
drop in high school enrollment con- 
tinues. For a generation until the 
present war, the school statisticians 
have recorded a slow but steady in- 
crease in high school enrollment. The 
rising figure was commonly accepted 
as an index of the advancing culture of 
the nation. We felt that the nation 
had grown great by cultivating the 
abilities of its people. The sharp de- 
cline in high school enrollment begot 
a fear that the nation was now rolling 
up a colossal deficit in education. 


In 1940-1941 the number of students 
in American high schools reached its 
all-time high of 7,244,000. But at this 
point the tide of students started flow- 
ing out of school. Each year of the 
war has seen fewer boys and girls in 
high school classes. In 1941-1942 
there was a shrinkage of 300,000. 
Another drop of 300,000 occurred in 
the next year. In 1943-1944 high 
school rolls were down another 400,000. 
These three years of recession resulted 
in a total drop of 1,000,000 students, 
and brought us back to the high 
school enrollment of 1934. A part of 
this drop was due to a decrease in the 
number of boys and girls of high 
school age, but most of the decrease, 
says the Handbook, points directly 
to the great increase in the number of 
boys and girls going to work. 


Number of Working Youngsters 


The ease of securing gainful employ- 
ment under wartime conditions has 
drawn the young people out of our 
high schools. Estimates for October, 
1943, show that approximately 2,750,- 
000 boys and girls from 14 through 17 
years of age were working full or part 
time. That was three times as many 
as were at work when the census 
was taken in March, 1940. In April, 
1944, the number of young workers 
had reached close to 3,000,000. Some- 
what less than a million were 14 or 15 
years old—one out of every five chil- 
dren of these ages in the population. 
About 2,000,000 were 16 or 17—two 
out of every five of these ages. In 
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addition, thousands of children under 
14, for whom there is no official count, 
were known to be working. 

In their Preface to the Handbook, 
Dr. Studebaker and Miss Lenroot ad- 
dress themselves directly to the boys 
and girls of the nation: 


“Even now, at this moment when 
our gallant fighters are locked in 
battles around the world; even now, 
when our total energies at home must 
be focused on producing the vast 
materials of war; even now, we say 
to our boys and girls: Go to school. 
Go to school, and learn all you can 
from your teachers, your books, your 
laboratories, and your schoolmates. 
Learn how people live together har- 
moniously, work together creatively, 
play together joyously, and think 
together courageously. Knowing 
such things will be of far greater 
value to you than any dollars and 
cents you earn now. Understanding 
such things, you will be able to take 
hold of the peace we win, and mold- 
ing it with your young hands and 
hearts make it the beginning of a 
never-ending great adventure.”’ 


Tasks of Local Committees 


It is the thought of the authors of 
the Handbook that the local communi- 
ties of the nation can do the most 
effective work in persuading boys and 
girls to remain in school. They be- 
speak the coéperation of parents, em- 
ployers, union members, school and 
church people, and even of neighbors 
who are closest to the young people. 
The local Go-to-School committee 
should include in its membership or- 
ganizations of parents and teachers, 
employers, businessmen, labor unions, 
churches, youth-serving agencies, and 
some representatives of the young 
people themselves. Other responsible 
adults who may belong to no civic 
organization should enroll themselves 
as members of the committee. The 


local policeman is in an ideal position 
as a committee member because of 
his contact with large numbers of 
young people. The man behind the 
counter of the corner drugstore can 
exercise great influence over the adoles- 
cent population. The manager of the 
neighborhood movie house, all the 
clergymen of the community, writers 
for the press, and the radio-station 
managers should be included in the 
personnel of the committee. 

The Handbook outlines a number of 
action ideas for the various groups that 
will be invited to take part in the work 
of the committee. Teachers and school 
administrators are instructed to an- 
nounce their support of the drive 
through the general press and through 
their own channels. A letter from the 
principal to each eligible student is a 
medium of direct appeal that has great 
weight. In this letter the principal 
can praise the student’s contribution 
to the war effort through his summer 
work, but remind him at the same time 
that it is his first duty to complete 
his education. The principal’s letter 
will tell summer workers that arrange- 
ments can be made for them to take 
up part-time work and continue in 
school. In no case of this type should 
student employment be permitted to 
conflict with school work. Certain 
types of part-time work warrant the 
granting of credits for work experience. 
It is the function of the guidance 
counsellor to discuss plans with those 
students who are eager to avail them- 
selves of a part-time school-and-work 
program. Where student work is 
essential to the war or personal in- 
come, the counsellor can guide the 
student into work experience that is in 
line with his future plans. Often the 


counsellor is in a position to effect a 
work-and-study arrangement for a 
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student who is tempted to leave school 
for a full-time job. It is assumed that 
the local high school will adjust its 
offerings to the needs of the com- 
munity, but it is highly necessary that 
publicity be given to the practical 
value of high school courses to students 
in given circumstances. 


Cooperation of Employers and Labor 
Unions 

Employers can serve the interests of 
youth and of the community by bring- 
ing the Go-to-School drive to the 
attention of the labor management 
committee, the trade association, the 
chamber of commerce, and business- 
men’s clubs, and by soliciting their 
support for the drive. Frequently 
industrial plants have publications 
of their own that can be used as me- 
diums of publicity. From time to 
time workers of high school age can 
be addressed by responsible citizens 
in the interest of continued school at- 
tendance. Every employer should 
urge employees of the 14-to-17 group 
to avail themselves of part-time school- 
and-work programs. Appropriate pos- 
ters throughout the plant will im- 
press working youth with the need 
of education; an honor roll of teen- 
agers who have given up their employ- 
ment for full-time school, or who have 
combined school courses with work, is 
a great stimulus to school attendance. 
Every employer should put into prac- 
tice in his own plant the suggested 
part-time standards for young workers 
that have been drawn up by the War 
Manpower Commission, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the Children’s 
Bureau. He should also make certain 


that there are no violations of State 
or Federal child-labor laws. 

The support of labor unions carries 
great weight in the work of the com- 








munity Go-to-School committee. The 
publication of supporting resolutions 


in local newspapers will encourage the 
entire personnel of the committee. It 
is easy for union paper editors to run 
interviews with returned soldiers who 
support the campaign. Radio pro- 
grams and appropriate posters in the 
plant and at union meetings are ex- 
cellent points in a supporting tech- 
nique. Shop stewards are in a position 
to talk seriously with young workers 
about the importance of school. The 
labor management committee can work 
in harmony with the school guidance 
counsellor in planning well-balanced 
school-and-work programs. The 
union’s support of State and Federal 
child-labor laws and of the aforesaid 
recommended standards for part-time 
school-and-work programs for young 
people, will vindicate every student’s 
right to a complete education. 


Other Organizations Should Aid 


The technique of propaganda in the 
case of parent-teacher, civic, and 
church groups, and of youth-serving 
agencies, has special regard to the 
creation or the stimulation of a com- 
munity tradition in favor of school 
attendance. These various organi- 
zations can appeal for the general sup- 
port of the public through the medium 
of the radio, the press, special posters, 
window displays; through discussion 
forums for youth groups and parents; 
and through consultation service with 
qualified adults for young persons who 
need advice on their school-and-work 
problems. 

It is evident to the adult observer 
that the complex world of the post-war 
period will make greater educational 
demands upon the individual than 
were ever made before in history. But 
boys and girls need help in under- 
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standing the importance of prepara- 
tion for this post-war world with its 
marvellous advances in skills and in 
the sciences, with its intimate con- 
tacts with peoples in far distant coun- 
tries, with its insistent demand that 
everybody know more about the world 
than people knew before the war if 
they are to be effective citizens. The 
Handbook suggests a number of themes 
for youth that will help to build up 
their idealism and inspire them with 
ambition. ‘‘Do you want to be a kite 
in a four-engine world?” is one of the 
questions addressed to youth that 
makes them realize the greater demand 
for formal education to-day. ‘He lost 
out because he was a model T,” is an 
idea that every young person will 
understand when it is applied to the 
shortcomings of an incomplete educa- 
tion. The hero-worshipping youngster 
of to-day can be made to understand 
that he is winning his service stripes 
in qualifying for his high school di- 
ploma. He is stimulated to apply him- 
self to the school work that lies before 
him when he understands that soldiers, 
even in the midst of military training, 
spend many hours daily in school. The 
whole purpose of these and the various 
other appeals that are made to youth 
is to win them over to the idea of going 
to school at least until they have 
mastered the indispensable funda- 
mentals of an education. 


Why Youngsters Go to Work 


Elders will give due consideration 
to the motives that have prompted 
young people to give up school for 
work. When the young person is 
questioned in the matter, he readily 
admits that one of his motives was to 
earn money. ‘‘Money in the pocket 


helps you to get respect, be your own 
boss, and have a good time.’”’ He may 





also claim that he has a high patriotic 
motive: ‘‘Uncle Sam wants everybody 
to fight or work. Youngsters can’t go 
to war, but they can take jobs.” An 
effort to fill in the gaps in the ranks of 
labor is sometimes alleged as the justi- 
fication by the youngster for leaving 
school and taking a job. It is true that 
many employers have stressed too 
much the part that children can play 
in substituting for adult workers, and 
have thus created in the mind of the 
teen-ager the impression that he is 
helping the boss when he goes to work 
but that he cannot help a teacher by 
remaining in school. The need of 
the family for greater income has 
forced many children out of school 
before graduation, even in times when 
employment was not so easy to secure 
as it is now. The child who dislikes 
school, or who is incapable of a moder- 
ate degree of success in his school work, 
is easily convinced that he should go 
to work as soon as possible to help the 
family. Getting a job helps to get 
attention for him, and puts him on a 
par with the patriotic older members 
of the family. Sometimes it is the 
student’s doubt of the future that 
prompts him to seek a job when jobs 
are easy to get and the financial re- 
turns are good. The 14-to-17 group of 
to-day remembers the difficulty that 
their elders had in securing work during 
the depression. They are fearful of a 
lack of jobs when the war is over. 
They decide to go to work now; 
school can wait. Finally, a lack of 
appreciation of the value of an edu- 
cation frequently allows the youngster 
to yield to the magnetism of a job. 
During a war period there is a general 
lack of emphasis upon education in 
civilian circles. Parents, communi- 
ties, and the Nation are at fault here 
rather than the student himself. 
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Advice of Responsible Officials 


The most effective answer to this 
fallacious reasoning of youth, pre- 
sented in the preceding paragraph, is 
not a logical analysis of the fallacies 
contained therein; it is far better to 
quote for them the clear statements of 
responsible men in various walks of 
life, men who have achieved success 
in their respective fields, men to whom 
even reckless youth concedes that they 
know whereof they speak. In a recent 
letter to the youth of America, John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, has this to say: 


“The best place for you to get 
ready for to-morrow is in high school. 
The Army and Navy want boys and 
girls to complete their high-school 
education before joining the services. 
The War Manpower Commission 
says schooling comes first. To give 
up a job in September and return to 
school may mean a temporary sacri- 
fice of income. It may seem to mean 
sacrificing work essential to the war. 
But your ‘battle station’ is in school. 
Your Nation asks that you return to 
your post of duty in high school and 
stay by it until you have finished 
the job.” 


Paul V. McNutt, Chairman, War 
Manpower Commission, has bravely 
declared that the services of youth 
must be used in such ways as to bring 
about their maximum contribution to 
manpower need consistent with their 
health and welfare and with the fullest 
use and development of their aptitudes 
and abilities. Chairman McNutt re- 
cently wrote a letter to boys and girls 
of high school age. In this letter he 
says in part: 

“Many of you have spent your 
summer vacation on farms, in stores 
and factories helping with the job of 
winning this war. Now that school 


is soon to begin once more, I trust 
that you will return to your class- 


rooms and laboratories. Of course, 
it may be necessary in some labor- 
shortage areas to continue to enlist 
the help of high-school youth in 
supervised work-school programs. . . 
In this struggle (of seeing that our 
freedom stays won) you will have a 
big part to play. This is why it is so 
important that you continue your 
studies to equip yourselves to under- 
stand the great problems ahead and 
how to deal with them. The opening 
of school this fall is your ‘D-Day’ in 
the struggle for a better world. I 
hope that every one of you will meet 
its challenge wholeheartedly, just as 
your older brothers are meeting 
their challenge all over the world.” 


Vice Admiral Randall Jacobs, Chief 
of Naval Personnel, U.S.N., in a letter 
to young men under 17 years of age, 
agrees substantially with McNutt. 
We quote: 


“The Navy needs young men who 
have the brains to think, the strength 
to fight, and the will to extend them- 
selves. This means that every 
young man under 17 should do 
everything possible to develop his 
mind and his body. Specifically, it 
means that you as one of this group 
should let nothing stand in the way 
of your return to high school this 
fall. You probably have been em- 
ployed during the summer in a fac- 
tory or on a farm. Such work has 
certainly counted in winning the 
war. Your efforts will count more, 
though, if you return to school this 
fall, take all the courses in mathe- 
matics, science, and English that 
you can get, and above all undertake 
a regularly daily program of vigorous 
physical development.” 


The War Manpower Commission 
sums up its recommendations in a 
single sentence: ‘In most cases, youth 
under 18 can best contribute to the war 
program by continuing in school and, 
when their services are required, ac- 
cepting vacation and part-time em- 
ployment.” In yielding to the roman- 
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tic attraction of the services, many 
young men of 17 have left high school 
at the end of their junior year. This 
is a mistake. If a student does not 
return for the last year of high school, 
writes Commissioner Studebaker, he 
will probably miss physics or chem- 
istry, advanced high-school mathe- 
matics, the fourth year of English, 
American history, second year of a 
foreign language, an intensive year of 
physical education, courses which will 
develop speed in typewriting, courses 
in health education, first aid, and 
home nursing. It is precisely these 
courses which the Army and Navy 
and civilian industry ask students to 
complete before reporting for service. 


School-and-Work Programs 


A final word must be said about the 
part-time school-and-work programs 
resulting chiefly from the manpower 
shortages consequent upon our entry 
into war. The War Manpower Com- 
mission is responsible for defining areas 
of manpower need. In situations in 


which there is a declared labor short- 
age, the three Federal agencies—War 
Manpower Commission, U. S. Office 
of Education, and Children’s Bureau— 
are agreed that these policies should be 
followed: 


(1) Employment of young workers 
should fully comply with child- 
labor laws, school-attendance 
requirements, and other regula- 
tions in State and Federal laws. 


(2) Any shortening of the hours of 
school attendance should be re- 
stricted to youths 16 years of 
age or over. 

(3) Combined hours of school and 
work should be limited daily 
and weekly. Students under 18 
cannot successfully carry a com- 
bined school-and-work program 
of more than eight hours a day 
For 16- and 17-year-olds daily 
hours of employment should not 
exceed 4 on a schoolday and 8 
when school is not in session. 
For students 14 and 15 years of 
age work should be limited to 3 
hours on schooldays and to 8 on 
other days. For all student 
workers 1 day of rest in 7 should 
be allowed. 


(4) Plans for combined school-and- 
work programs should be worked 
out with labor, employer, and 
other community groups in close 
coéperation with schools and 
the U. S. Employment Service. 


The best contribution that the high 
school student can make to the war 
and to the peace that will follow is the 
completion of his high school educa- 
tion. 








Portiuncula Indulgences in Every 
Church? 


Question: Will you kindly inform 
me through your ‘‘Answers to Ques- 
tions’’ department whether the Porti- 
uncula Indulgences are extended to all 
parish churches in charge of diocesan 
priests? In other words, may the 
members of my parish gain the plenary 
indulgence by visiting my church from 
midday, August 1, to midnight, August 
2, and fulfilling the conditions pre- 
scribed? Each year our Ordo an- 
nounces the Portiuncula Indulgence 
without qualification. 

PAROCHUS INTER SEQUOIAS. 


Answer: The gaining of the Porti- 
uncula Indulgence is a special privilege 
both in regard to places and also in 
regard to persons. First of all in re- 
gard to places, the place must be so 
privileged, as for instance, one of the 
churches, public chapels or semi-public 
oratories belonging to the various 
branches of the Order of St. Francis. 
As far as the faithful in general are 
concerned, they must make the visit to 
the church or public chapel which is so 
privileged. 

The Secular Tertiaries can gain the 
Portiuncula Indulgence: in the 
churches or public oratories in which 
the Third Order is canonically estab- 
lished; also in their parish church if 
where they live there is no church or 
public oratory of the Third Order of 
St. Francis, nor another church which 
enjoys the privilege; also in the semi- 
public chapel of a college or similar 
institution, if they live there, and are 
prevented from visiting a church of 
any of the three Orders, or their parish 
church. 

To sum up, then, if the church 





Answers to Questions 


Parochus speaks of is so privileged, 
then all the faithful can gain the indul- 
gence there; if not, they must visit 
the privileged church in the locality, 
except in the case of the Tertiaries as 
mentioned above. For a more com- 
plete presentation of this subject, cfr. 
Bonzelet, ‘Pastoral Companion.”’ 


Sisters’ Chaplaincy Not Office of 
Preferment 
Question: Reverend Father Paul, 
a secularized Religious, has been sent 
by his Bishop to a Catholic institution 
conducted by Sisters of simple vows, 
“just to be chaplain.”” These are the 
words used by His Excellency, who 
did not put the appointment in writing. 
On Sundays and holydays of obliga- 
tion the Sisters alone assist at the 
chaplain’s Mass, and Father Paul, a 
zealous man, would like to know 
if Canon 642, §1, n. 3, allows him to 
preach to them, and if not, whether 
the Bishop may authorize him to do so. 
SACERDOS EXCLAUSTRALIS. 


Answer: In the first place, we must 
point out that Canon 642 states that 
“every secularized Religious who may, 
in accordance with Canon 641, exercise 
the sacred ministry is nevertheless for- 
bidden without a new and special in- 
dult of the Holy See to obtain any 
office or position in the Curia of the 
bishop, or in Religious houses both of 
men or women, even when there is a 
question of diocesan congregations.”’ 
In connection with this Canon, Ver- 
meersch comments that it contains a 
prohibition of promoting anyone to 
the offices mentioned in the Canon, 
lest anyone might be led to abandon 
the Religious life by the hope of ob- 
taining some ecclesiastical honor or 
advantageous office. Indeed, the 
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Code itself refers to a Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious of 
June 15, 1909, which has the same im- 
port (Acta Apost. Sedis, I, p. 523). 
The tenor of the Decree is that, since it 
would not be edifying to see those 
Religious who had obtained seculariza- 
tion promoted to prominent diocesan 
position, and lest some might be in- 
duced to leave the Religious state with 
this hope, they are not to be given such 
offices as are specifically mentioned in 
the Decree without a new and special 
indult of the Holy See. Among the 
offices forbidden them is that of Visitor 
or Moderator of Religious houses of 
men or women, even of diocesan con- 
gregations (§ 4). 

As far as our case is concerned, it 
does not appear to come within the 
scope of these prohibitions. First, it is 
not an office of any eminence or dis- 
tinction whatever—certainly not one 
that could serve as an inducement or 
pretext to leave the Religious life. 
Neither is the office of chaplain in any 
way comparable to that of the Visitor 
or Moderator mentioned in the De- 
cree. If, therefore, the Bishop ap- 
points Father Paul to be chaplain, and 
to preach to the Sisters of the place, he 
may lawfully exercise these priestly 
acts without special indult. 


Omitting Prayers after Mass in 
Convent Chapel 


Question: There seems to be a 
Decree making an exception to the rule 
of saying the prescribed prayers after 
Low Mass when there is a General 
Communion. Would the same hold 
in a Sisters’ chapel where nearly every- 
one present goes to Communion? 

SACERDOS DUBITANS. 


Answer: No; the Decree means 
some such solemnity as a General 
Communion—that is, a First Com- 


munion. On ordinary days in such 
convents the prayers are no reason for 
an exception, because they form part 
of the formal thanksgiving of ten to 
fifteen minutes from the time of re- 
ceiving the Bread of Life both for the 
Religious assisting at the Mass just 
said, and the priest celebrating it. 


Are the Hopelessly Insane to Be 
Anointed? 


Question: How does the term per- 
petuo amentes apply to the subjects of 
Extreme Unction? Does it mean 
those who never have had the use of 
reason or those who will never regain 
it? Could a boy who lost his mind at 
ten be anointed when dying at sixty? 

SACERDOS QUERENS. 


Answer: Only those who have been 
capable of sin after baptism are the 
valid subjects of Extreme Unction; 
hence, idiots are excluded but not those 
who have ever had the use of reason. 
The boy of ten in the state of grace 
when he lapsed would receive the 
Sacrament fifty years afterwards fruit- 
fully. If in mortal sin at that time but 
yet with imperfect sorrow for his sins, 
the mortal sin or sins would be forgiven 
by Extreme Unction; also if before 
death he had a lucid interval and 
elicited an act of imperfect sorrow or 
love before expiring. If the imperfect 
sorrow existed before the insanity and 
it was in any way externized then, the 
conditional absolution would likely 
restore the soul to grace, because in 
penance by reason of its nature the 
moral union doesn’t seem to be des- 
troyed by anything between the time 
it is elicited and the absolution, except 
the commission of another mortal sin. 


Is the Intention Inseparable from 
a Funeral Mass? 


Question: 


In my limited experience 

















I find that there are pastors who ar- 
range for a Funeral Mass, and then tell 
the assistant celebrating it that he 
need not say the Mass for the person 
being buried, because that is not in- 
cluded in the offering made. 

What is an assistant to do in this 
case? If he doesn’t apply the Mass 
for the person being buried, he fears 
that he will be a participant in the in- 
justice done the relatives, who thought 
on giving the general funeral offering 
that it contained provision for the 
application of the Mass for the repose 
of their dear one. 

UNus E CLERO JUNIORE. 


Answer: In no case would the 
assistant be a sharer in the injustice 
done unless perhaps he becomes an 
accomplice by failing to take the 
proper measures to correct the crying 
abuse. As for the pastor, he incurs a 
multiple obligation to make restitution 
for all those Masses implicitly accepted 
and not discharged, unless he made it 
plain in every instance that the offering 
did not include the application of the 
Mass, which was extra. A notorious 
practice along these lines in the neigh- 
borhood would have the same liberat- 
ing effect from restitution. The prac- 
tice is a detestable one if the offering 
is not diminished accordingly for the 
funeral at the Mass, instead of with 
the Mass. 


Costly Lesson in Mass Legacy 


Question: Your reply to “Mountain 
Priest’’ in the August issue interested 
me. Last year I received two bequests 
for ‘‘Masses.”’ Relying on the author- 
ity of Woywod’s 1933 edition I said 
High Masses. Then I read in the 
Ecclesiastical Review that there was a 
decision from Rome in 1929 to the 
effect that, when Masses were left 
without qualification, Low Masses 
must be said. However, the bishop 
can give permission in his own diocese 
to have some or all of them High 
Masses or the matter can be sub- 
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mitted to Rome. I wrote to the Pro- 
fessor of Canon Law at our seminary, 
and he said the decree must be fol- 
lowed. I sent about $250 to the 
Chancellor to have the obligations ful- 
filled, stating that the lesson was 
rather expensive in just one phase of 
Canon Law. He agreed it was. 
PRESBYTER RE Doctus. 


Answer: Patently that private re- 
sponse of the Holy See referred to re- 
states exactly the law of Canon 830, 
which in turn merely enforces the obli- 
gation implied in the contractual con- 
sent. But the August answer of this 
REVIEw was based on two assumptions: 
(1) the testator wanted the Masses 
said in the parish; (2) she wanted them 
said soon. Those two conditions are 
sufficient warrant to presume what the 
Canon allows: an implied designation 
of the kind of Masses desired. 


That response really hits at the 
priest making his convenience or his 
profit the determinant of the mind of 
the testator, instead of that testator’s 
desire plainly expressed either directly 
or indirectly being that determinant. 
The bishop in the absence of an indult 
has no more interpreting power of 
legacies negatively doubtful than has 
the priest, except that the latter is an 
interested judge and should seek the 
advice of disinterested and competent 
persons, and then in cases positively 
doubtful at worst. 


Clerical Gaming 


Question: In view of Canon 138, 
saying “‘aleatoriis ludis, pecunia ex- 
posita, ne vacent,’’ would you hold 
that it is a violation of the Canon for 
priests to play poker with money on 
the table as stakes? It is a question 
that seems to be very practical at the 
present time. If itis sinful, would you 
consider it mortally or venially so? 

READER. 
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Answer: The Canon, of course, 
doesn’t forbid playing games of chance 
and laying wagers on events for the 
mere zest of the thing. Long duration 
of games and relatively large stakes do 
create the presumption of gambling. 
The income of a week or a month and 
long hours of sleep are not lost out of 
mere zest, but out of the passion of 
gaming—a thing almost as bad as 
confirmed drunkenness. Both de- 
generacies the Church is anxious to 
prevent in clerics by removing the 
occasion. 

Recently a priest on an inter-town 
bus was spoken to by a non-Catholic, 
and when a speaking acquaintance was 
developed, the non-Catholic asked: 
“Does your Church allow its priests to 
gamble and drink? The priest in our 
town goes out several times a week to 
play poker with Catholic men and 
with non-Catholic men also, and drinks 
with them. If your Church counte- 
nances this kind of conduct in its 
priests, I would never think of joining 
has 

The precept of not gambling does 
not bind in itself under pain of mortal 
sin, but a precept to an individual can 
make it so binding. So also can a 
general prohibition of local law, and 
certainly does if forbidden under pain 
of suspension. 


Retired Religious Bishop Tarrying 
Outside House of Institute 


Question: A Religious bishop has 
resigned. According to Canon 629, he 
is bound to return to a house of his 
Religious Order. In his vicariate there 
is only one such house, and in this he 
does not want to reside. War prevents 
him from choosing another house in 
another country. May he reside where 
he likes until the war is over? Asa 
Religious, is he bound to keep the 
vows during the duration? Is he 


under the Religious Superior of his 

vicariate, or is he free until he has 

chosen his house after the war? 
PRESBYTER IN PARTIBUS INFIDELIUM. 


Answer: It would seem a fair con- 
struction of the cited Canon that he 
choose a temporary residence outside 
the one house of his institute in the 
vicariate. A few months’ delay or 
even a year would appear to be an 
equivalent of an ordinary Religious 
Superior of competent authority grant- 
ing a subject of his a vacation of sev- 
eral months or even a year for the sake 
of improving his health, or pursuing 
desired research work of a_ useful 
nature, or of merely idling in a good 
sense of that term and of travelling in 
reward for long years of good and 
meritorious work. The law itself 
would allow something similar in this 
case. For the transition from the life 
of an active bishop to that of a retired 
bishop need not be over-night; he 
went away to the battlefield quickly. 
Returning, let there be otium intuitu 
dignitatis. 


What of the Priests in ‘‘Going My 
Way’’? 


Question: How do you account for 
the fact that, in spite of the clergy, the 
Religious of both sexes and the laity 
generally applauding the above film 
and many non-Catholics who have 
seen it growing friendly to things 
Catholic, priests here and there bit- 
terly censure this film as if it were posi- 
tively harmful? I am going to see the 
picture a second time, I like it so much. 
SACERDOS OCTOGENARIUS ET AMPLIUS. 


Answer: To begin with, the number 
of such priests is like the number of so- 
called Anglo-Saxons at the turn of the 
century in the computation of Mr. 
Dooley. The Philosopher of Archey 
Road thought there was one who drove 
a milk wagon at Bog’s Ferry. I haz- 
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ard the guess that this very, very small 
minority of dissenters are accounted 
for because they lack a sense of humor. 
I have heard of only three priests 
embracing the minority opinion, and 
all of them have written books. I 
have read the criticism of one of them 
in print, and have been given a synop- 
sis of a second’s written opposition. 
That of the third was voiced to a con- 
sulting group. The opinion I read in 
print impressed me as confounding the 
pleasurable with the un-supernatural- 
ized in human actions, and thinking 
that only the heroic could constitute 
the stuff of the drama. If this priest 
had lived when Cervantes was writing 
the adventures of the knight and the 
squire, and had succeeded in indoc- 
trinating the one-armed hero of 
Lapanto, then ‘Don Quixote’”’ would 
have been forgotten as soon as it fell 
from the press and Cervantes would 
never have been associated with the 
three other immortals, Homer, Virgil, 
and Shakespeare. This priest is in- 
dignant that the old pastor is not 
another John Vianney. I fear heaven 
will have a surprise for the good but 
too serious padre with its myriads of 
good ordinary Catholic folk and only 
here and there heroic souls. Only the 
light of glory will give him sense of 
humor enough to grow chummy with 
John Bosco. 


May the Marriage of Catholic- 
Catechumen or Material Convert 
Be Held in Church? 


Question: Anthony, a baptized non- 
Catholic, is seriously converted to our 
religion and under instruction. He 
wants to marry a Catholic girl. How 
must we consider him for marriage, as a 
Catholic or as non-Catholic (Canon 
1102, §2)? What about a person non- 
baptized and in the same condition? 
Please avoid the suggestion to give him 





a short course of instructions, receive 
him into our religion, and continue 
the instructions after the marriage. 
That is not my question. 

PRESBYTER ITALICUS. 


Answer: The question is a good 
one and highly practical. While the 
Code neither explicitly forbids nor 
permits such marriages in church, 
still there appears to be convincing 
argument in their favor. To begin 
with, catechumens are declared by the 
Code to be capable of receiving all 
blessings (Canon 1149); of Christian 
burial unless they have been guilty of 
not asking for baptism in death (Canon 
1239); and of being exorcized as 
Catholics (Canon 152). Now, public 
sinners cannot be given Christian 
burial ordinarily; yet, under Canon 
1065, § 2, they can be let marry 
Catholics and in church, and it would 
seem with all the rites. So, a fortiori, 
catechumens and material converts 
can be married as Catholics. But to 
particulars: (1) certainly baptized 
non-Catholics can be married with 
Catholic rites, if they are in the way of 
being received formally into the 
Church, because they have the equiva- 
lent status as to Catholic rites; (2) if 
the baptism is doubtful as to fact or 
validity, there should be a dispensation 
from the impediment of non-baptism; 
(3) in the case of the catechumen 
proper, there should be a dispensation 
from the impediment of non-baptism; 
(4) both could be married at Mass; and 
there seems to be no reason for exclud- 
ing the nuptial blessing. 


Test Tube Killing 


Question: The scientific journal, 
Science, had in the August issue an 
account of the artificial fecundation of 
a human ovum outside the mother’s 
body and the development of the life 
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“to the two-cell stage outside the 
body.” The experiment ended by 
killing the life and making a slide of 
the cells for microscopic observation. 
Would you discuss the morality of this 
experiment? 

That life from the moment of the 
union of the two living cells was the 
substantial form of a human body, an 
immortal soul; for if I recall rightly, 
nearly all modern theologians and 
ethicists hold that the human soul is 
created and infused into the human 
body at the first stage of its existence 
as a human body, and that is at the 
moment of the union of the two cells, 
at the moment of conception. The 
new Code appears to take this doctrine 
for granted, since it orders in Canon 
747 absolute baptism for the human 
foetus at any stage of development, if 
there is certain life there. 


I have been presented this question 
by a religious teacher in one of our 
normal schools, who feels that her 
students should be given the correct 
answer in their current scientific read- 
ing. It may also occur among the 
Catholic students in the nearby secular 
university. A CATHEDRAL PRIEST. 


Answer: At first sight, the test tube 
conception throws us off guard. We 
are liable for the moment to forget 
that the only lawful way of bringing a 
human creature into existence is 
through valid or putative marriage, 
where the parents place the disposing 
cause for God to create the soul to 
dominate all the activities of the germ 


cell then and there formed to control 
first its growth, then its sensation at a 
later date, and finally its reasoning. 
Heretofore the only unlawful forms of 
conception were out-of-wedlock con- 
ceptions. Now we can have the 
laboratory conceptions. Of course, 
we have had artificial fecundations be- 
fore; and when they concerned man 
and wife, some theologians felt they 
might be lawful if the sperm were 
obtained from the husband in a lawful 
way. But it is very dubious whethcr 
a wife has any right to conceive from 
her husband except as an incident of 
the conjugal act; because the Church 
declares in Canon 1081, §2, that the 
subject-matter of matrimonial consent 
is the right as well as the obligation of 
the conjugal act. 

The test tube conception adds 
another malice to the sin of extra- 
wedlock conception. It brings into 
existence a human life which cannot 
naturally live to grow and develop; 
this is more sinful than letting children 
be born and then killing them. Even 
the act of putting an end to that test 
tube Jife is actual murder. Science no 
more than any other form of human 
activity can do wrong that good may 
come. Test tube conception and test 
tube murder are the last word of a dy- 
ing civilization. 

JosePH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
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Mission Sunday, October 22, 1944 


In the problem of post-war planning 
the question of mission aid is one that 
should not be overlooked. It is a 
need which must be met, not alone in 
the future, but in the immediate pres- 
ent as well. For this reason we wish 
to impress on the Reverend readers of 
this Review the importance of Mission 
Sunday observance to be held on Octo- 
ber 22 at the request of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, under the auspices of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. 

The men and women in our armed 
forces have viewed first-hand the 
glorious achievements of our mission- 
aries at home and in the foreign field. 
Now we realize, as perhaps never be- 
fore, the need for spiritual as well as 
monetary aid if our bishops, priests, 
Brothers and Sisters are to continue 
their gallant rédle of “Soldiers of 
Christ.”” They must be sustained by 
our prayers for the conversion of souls, 
by the support of the missionaries 
themselves, and by the fostering of 
vocations for this apostolate among 
the youth of America. Finally, they 
must be supplied with help which will 
make it possible to rebuild the thou- 
sands of stations which have been de- 
stroyed during these long years of 
devastating warfare. Therefore, on 


Mission Sunday, October 22 of this 
year, our faithful people should be 
especially urged in prayer and alms- 
giving to answer this universal call to 
help the missions of the Catholic 
Church at home, in the Far East, and 
in the Near East. 





Communications from Our Readers 


For further details readers should 
contact the Diocesan Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE FAITH. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. McDon- 
nell, National Director. 


**Novel’’ Solution of Matthew, xix. 
9 sqq. 


REVEREND EDITORS: 


In the September Hommtetic (p. 
924), Father Ernest Graf, O.S.B., 
speaks of a “novel’’ solution of the 
difficult passage in St. Matthew, xix. 
9 sqq., as found in the Clergy Review. 

The solution, in brief, maintains that 
Our Lord on that occasion, while 
asserting the indissolubility of mar- 
riage, did none the less for the moment 
withhold the full promulgation of His 
law out of deference to the long- 
admitted exception granted by Moses. 
The Jews were just not quite ready for 
the full impact of the New Law, which 
would do away with all exceptions at 
the death of Christ, terminating the 
Old Law. 

While this solution may be novel, it 
is not new, and may be found in 
Father Breen’s ‘‘Harmonized Exposi- 
tion of the Four Gospels,”’ Vol. III, pp. 
422 sqq. Dr. A. E. Breen was pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture in St. Ber- 
nard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., 
some fifty years ago when he wrote his 
argument. 

James S. ELDER. 








Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundaps and Feasts 


By J. Ex.ior Ross, C.S.P., Pa.D. 


Feast of All Saints 
Known and Unknown Saints 


“A hundred and forty-four thousand were signed from every tribe of the children 
of Israel’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 

I. Propriety of having one day of year to 
commemorate All Saints known and 
unknown. 

IT. Why does the Epistle mention the 
Saints of each tribe of Israel, and 
Christian Saints only generally? 

III. Let us study the Mass prayers from this 
angle. 

IV. At least Catholics, by indulging in 
anti-Semitism, should put no ob- 
stacle in the way of Jews becoming 
Catholics. 

V. “All Saints” means all canonized and 
uncanonized persons in heaven. 

VI. Assuming removal of original sin, only 
serious, unforgiven, formal sin will 
ultimately bar anyone from heaven. 


Obviously, there are not enough days 
in a year to give each Saint a separate 
feast day and proper Mass. Hence, 
it would seem appropriate to have one 
day of each year on which we honor all 
the Saints, known and unknown, can- 
onized and uncanonized. What is not 
so obvious, however, is why the Epistle 
of the Mass for All Saints, though 
enumerating each tribe of Israel sepa- 
rately and the number it had “‘signed,”’ 
without specifying whether this was 
before or after the coming of the 
Messiah, makes no mention of any 
Christian Saints. Yet, the Apocalypse 
from which this Epistle is taken con- 





tains passages appropriate for com- 
memorating Christian Saints, and the 
Mass did not attain the form in which 
we have it till after the death of the 
Queen of Saints, the death of all the 
Apostles, and the martyrdom of hun- 
dreds under the Roman persecutions, 
so that there were numbers of Christian 
Saints who might have found some 
mention in the Proper of this Mass. 
In the Epistle, Christian Saints are 
doubtless included in the phrase: 
“After this, I saw a great multitude 
which no man could number, of all na- 
tions, and tribes, and peoples, and 
tongues.”” But what is the significance 
of the fact that there is only this gen- 
eral reference to Christian Saints 
whereas each tribe of Israel, with the 
number of its “‘signed,’”’ is mentioned 
individually? One of the meanings 
of this fact, although there may be 
other meanings, would certainly seem 
to be that the Saints of Israel and the 
Saints of Christianity are both Saints 
of the same God. Both Judaism and 
Christianity are monotheistic. It is 
true that the Christian Jesus is God, 
but it is not true that God the Father 
and His Divine Son constitute two 
Gods. Though in Person they are 
two, in essence they are one, and 
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Christianity, as well as Judaism, is 
monotheistic. A Jew who becomes a 
Catholic does not thereby give up his 
monotheism and become polytheistic. 


Christianity Not Antithetic to Judaism 


Christianity is not antithetic to 
Judaism, as it is to Buddhism or Hin- 
duism. On the contrary, Judaism is 
the bud and Christianity is the full 
flower of the same religion. The great 
doctors and theologians of the Church 
have pointed out in considerable detail 
how the various events in Jewish his- 
tory or items in Jewish ceremonial 
typified what was to be completed in 
Christianity. No Catholic who under- 
stands Catholic liturgy can be anti- 
Semitic. Pope Pius XI, referring to 
the fact that the second prayer after 
the Consecration in a Mass speaks of 
“our Patriarch Abraham,” said that 
“spiritually, we are all Semites.”’ 

And this is by no means the only 
liturgical indication of a relationship 
between Catholics and Jews. If you 
look for them, you will find dozens of 
others. So, as something that will 
afford a focus of interest and make you 
pay attention to what you have read 
dozens of times before, study the pray- 
ers of the Mass, and other Catholic 
prayers, from this standpoint of Ju- 
daism being the mother and Catholi- 
cism the daughter. Should a daughter 
ever persecute her mother? Rather, 
no matter how their paths may differ, 
there should be a deep bond of sym- 
pathy between mother and daughter. 
No matter what the mob hysteria, 
Catholics of all people should avoid 
all participation in anti-Jewish move- 
ments, while, by the same token, Jews 
should avoid all anti-Catholic agita- 
tion. 

Of course, every Catholic, if he stops 
to think about it, realizes that Our 


Saviour was a Jew, that the Blessed 
Virgin was a practising Jewess, that, 
humanly speaking, if it had not been 
for the zeal of a few Jews whom Christ 
had chosen as Apostles, the Catholic 
Church would have died a-borning. 
However, not so many Catholics rea- 
lize that the later Church also owes a 
great debt to Jews. For instance, the 
outstanding Catholic lay charitable 
organization, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, was founded by Frederic 
Ozanam, a man of Jewish extraction. 
The Holy Ghost Fathers, doing such 
splendid missionary work in Africa 
and elsewhere, were founded by a con- 
vert Jew. 


Jewish Zeal for Religion 


If Jews have shown great zeal in 
commercial matters, they have also 
shown great zeal in spiritual affairs. 
Once when a Catholic parish raised 
money enough to pay its debt, some 
wag is credited with the remark that 
he had never been able to understand 
how the Jews, with their flair for busi- 
ness, had allowed such a money-mak- 
ing institution as the Catholic Church 
to get away from them. But the idea 
can be turned around, and one might 
say that it is difficult to understand 
how the Catholic Church allowed such 
capable and zealous religious workers 
to get away from her. 

Of course, we believe that Christ is 
God, that Christ established the Cath- 
olic Church, and so for their own spir- 
itual good and happiness we should like 
to see twelve thousand from each of 
the tribes of Israel “‘signed,’’ in the 
sense of becoming Catholics. But just 
to get the accession of zeal which such 
converts would bring would also be 
one of the best thiiigs that could hap- 
pen to the Catholic Church. To-day, 
convert Jews frequently set an ex- 
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ample to many cradle Catholics, and 
give some idea of how much better off 
the Catholic Church would be if 
everyone worked as zealously from a 
religious standpoint as do convert 
Jews. And the zeal that many Jews 
show for Judaism puts to shame the 
tepidity of many Catholics towards 
the Church. Instead of making un- 
seemly remarks about the bad manners 
or the commercialism of Jews, Catho- 
lics ought to be praying fervently that 
Jews may see the light and become 
Catholics. 


Charity towards Jews 


At least Catholics should not put 
any obstacles in the way of Jews be- 
coming Catholics. Even under the 
best circumstances, it requires a great 
deal of determination for a Jew to 
make the change from Judaism to 
Catholicism, and we should not add 
the hurdle of a natural resentment 
against anti-Semitism. Moreover, no 
one can be a good Catholic and be 
anti-Semitic. For, in the first place, a 
good Catholic recognizes the relation- 
ship between Judaism and Catholi- 
cism, and recognizes the Jew, no matter 
how different his social customs, as a 
brother. When Catholics live their 
principles of brotherly love, of over- 
coming evil by good, of doing good to 
them that hate them, and so on, Jews 
will be more willing to consider the 
claims of Catholicism to be divine. 

On this All Saints’ Day, then, hon- 
estly consider whether you have failed 
in sanctity through anti-Semitism, 
for this feast is not only a celebration 
of those Saints already in heaven re- 
ceiving their reward, but it is also a 
call to those still on earth to be Saints. 
And the essence of sanctity is love of 
God and love of one’s neighbors, 
among whom are Jews. 


The Apostles realized so keenly that 
Christianity was the full flower of 
which Judaism was the bud that they 
continued to worship in Jewish syna- 
gogues. And as you note various in- 
dications, such as the few I have 
pointed out, of the relation between 
the mother Judaism and the daughter 
Catholicism, you will be treading afar 
off in the footsteps of the Apostles. 
Can you imagine the Apostles forming 
part of an anti-Semitic mob inflicting 
indignities on Jews? They were fol- 
lowers of Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
not of some demagogue stirring up 
strife. 

If you can, refrain from anti-Semi- 
tism because it is inconsistent with 
your Catholic profession of loving your 
neighbor as yourself. But if you can- 
not rise to the height of such a motive, 
then refrain because of self-interest. 
For it is as certain as ever anything is 
about such insane movements that, 
if anti-Semitism gets out of hand, 
anti-Catholicism will be the crowd’s 
next vagary. Selfishness, if nothing 
else, counsels Catholics to do what 
they can to quench the fires of anti- 
Semitism. If you do not want to be 
persecuted, then do not persecute 
others. 


All Races Are Represented in Heaven 


There is one other thought that the 
Feast of All Saints suggests. It is lit- 
erally All Saints, canonized and un- 
canonized. All who have attained 
heaven are Saints, and it is Catholic 
doctri.z that all who receive at least 
implicit Baptism of desire and live ac- 
cording to their lights refraining from 
serious formal sin, will reach heaven. 
Assuming that Baptism has removed 
one’s original sin, it is only one’s formal 
sins that will bar one’s entrance into 
heaven. Christ prayed on the cross 
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“Father, 
forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” And if they did not know, 
much more we may believe that many 

Jews to-day do not know what they 

4 are doing, and so do not commit formal 

: sin in rejecting Christ. 

Heaven will hold many surprises. 

4 Not everyone who on earth has said, 

“Lord, Lord,’ as a member of the 

Catholic Church will be there, whereas 

many Jews, who have done the will of 

God as they conscientiously conceived 

it, will be in heaven. This is not to 

say that it makes no difference what 
religion a man professes, that one re- 
ligion is as good as another. But it 
does mean that Catholics believe that 

a person who lives up to his own con- 

science, although he is not a member of 

the external Church, will reach heaven. 

The Church has canonized many 

Saints, that is, she has solemnly de- 

clared that they are in heaven; but 

she has never canonized one sinner by 


for His actual executioners: 








officially declaring that he is in hell. 
So far as the teaching of the Catholic 
Church is concerned, it does not tell 
us that even Judas is damned. Judas 
may have repented of his betrayal, or 
he may have been temporarily insane 
when he hanged himself. 

Some of you who may have had un- 
believing or sinful friends or relatives, 
may yet at this celebration of all who 
are in heaven hope that even they, 
after the purifying pains of Purgatory, 
are chanting in heaven, albeit in the 
lowest place, as St. John saw in vision: 
“Benediction, and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, honor and power, 
and strength to our God forever and 
ever. Amen.” 

Pray to the one hundred forty-four 
thousand Saints of each tribe of Israel 
that St. John saw in heaven to inter- 
cede for their Jewish brethren still on 
earth to become followers of the Lamb 
of God and add thousands more to the 
Saints in heaven. 


Twenty-Third Sunday after Pentecost 


Conversion of the Jews 


) “Lord, Thou hast blessed Thy land, Thou hast turned away the captivity of Jacob” 
| (Introit of the Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Whether these words of Introit refer to 
conversion of Jews, the Church does 

notsay. But no matter what the mean- 

{ ing of these words, what are you 
doing to convert Jews to Catholicism? 
II. Under God’s Providence most of us 
were born of Catholic parents. Butif 

we had been born of Jewish parents, 

i think how any anti-Semitism by 
: Catholics would have made more dif- 
3 ficult our acceptance of Catholicism. 
III. When the Introit says God turned away 

“the captivity of Jacob,”” we can be 

fairly sure this does not mean a mi- 

raculous intervention byGod. Usu- 
ally God acts through natural means. 








IV. There may be no mass conversions re- 
sulting from our prayer, but prob- 
ably there will be some individual 
conversions. 


Whether these words refer to a re- 
turn of the Jews to Palestine by some 
Zionistic movement, the Church does 
not tell us. There have been Catholics 
who thought so, and who looked for- 
ward to a return of the Chosen People 
to the Holy Land before the end of the 
world. At least, these words could be 
interpreted in that way, and many 
have thought that the conversion of 
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the Jews to Christianity and their res- 
toration to the Holy Land would be 
one of the signs that the end of the 
world was approaching. 


Anti-Semitism as an Obstacle to 
Conversion of Jews 


But no matter how you interpret 
these particular words of the Introit 
of this Sunday’s Mass, what are you 
doing to bring about the conversion of 
Jews to Catholicism? Jesus, our Sav- 
iour, was a Jew, and His Blessed 
Mother and the Apostles were Jews. 
When you are tempted in the slightest 
degree toanti-Semitism, remember these 
facts. Remember, too, that Catholi- 
cism is a religion of love, and that there- 
fore you are failing in your practice 
of Catholicism in so far as you allow 
anti-Semitic feelings to creep into 
your attitude towards Jews. Most of 
us are Catholics because by the Provi- 
dence of God we were born of Catholic 
parents. But if in His providence we 
had been born into Jewish families, 
every instance of anti-Semitism by 
Catholics would have made it more 
difficult for us to become Catholics. 

No matter how culpable contem- 
poraries of Christ may have been in re- 
fusing to acknowledge Him as the ex- 
pected Messiah, Catholics in persecut- 
ing Jews of later centuries have made 
it considerably more difficult for pres- 
ent-day Jews to accept Jesus. That 
is, the unchristian attitude of some 
Catholics towards Jews is a serious 
obstacle to Jews becoming Catholics. 
You can yourself refuse to contribute 
to that obstacle. To live Christianity 
and to show the effect of Christainity 
on your lives, making you love all hu- 
man beings in and for Christ, is worth 
all the most learned books of apologet- 
ics ever written, and a share in this 
apologetic is within the reach of every- 


one of good will. The greatest stum- 
blingstone to the Jews accepting 
Christ has been the fact that professing 
Christians have not loved their neigh- 
bors, the Jews, as themselves. 


Unchristian Attitude of Some 
Christians 


Anyone who considers the situation 
dispassionately will admit that the 
unchristian attitude of some Christians 
in persecuting those of other races has 
been a fatal barrier to the spread of 
Christianity. When Christians really 
practise Christianity, when they re- 
move the captivity of Jacob and of 
every other persecuted race; when 
they accept all human beings as chil- 
dren of a common Father and worth 
the blood of Christ, more human beings 
will be converted to Christianity. 
The greatest barrier to the spread of 
Christianity has not been the stiff- 
neckedness of the Jews, nor the perse- 
cution of worldly powers, but the luke- 
warmness and inconsistency of Chris- 
tians. 

The Jews are not to-day captives as 
once they were to the Babylonians, 
but they are captives to the idea that 
Christ cannot be the Messiah they ex- 
pected. And it must be confessed that 
the conduct of professing Christians, 
their debauchery, dishonesty, constant 
warfare, and general unwillingness to 
live according to the teachings of 
Christ give some excuse for unbelievers 
remaining as they are. If, since the 
crucifixion, all professing Christians 
had lived according to the principles 
of Christ, a greater percentage than 
was actually converted of the people 
of the world would have been con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity, 
and this world would be a better place 
in which to live. 
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A Christmas Resolution 


What are you going to do this 
Christmas in order to live Christianity 
more perfectly? Does Christmas 
merely mean certain external things 
for you, such as turkey and plum pud- 
ding, the giving and receiving of pres- 
ents? You cannot stop the war in 
Europe, you cannot prevent Hitler’s 
persecution of the Jews, but you can 
in your own non-military conduct and 
speech refrain from anything incon- 
sistent with Christian love—and anti- 
Semitism is inconsistent. Try, then, 
this Advent, to do your share towards 
removing the spiritual captivity of the 
children of Jacob, by making your own 
example of Christian living overflow 
with Christian love. 

Naturally, the first step in making 
your Christianity a religion of love is to 
distinguish it clearly from mere unes- 
sential, external trappings. Our Lord 
set us the example by being born poor 
in a stable, but it has been a difficult 
lesson for men to learn. The kingdom 
of God is within you, and it avails 
nothing for that kingdom how you ex- 
press your religion externally unless 
you have the essential love embracing 
all men, no matter what their race or 
color. And surely it would be the 
height of irony to exclude from this 
love the race to which Our Lord be- 
longed. Christ was the only person 
who chose His own Mother. He couid 
have been born a Roman or a Greek, 
or have waited a while and been an 
American. The fact that He chose to 
be born a Jew should prevent at least 
any anti-Semitism on our part. 

Moreover, we can be fairly sure 
that, when the Introit says ‘Thou 
hast turned away the captivity of 
Jacob,” it does not mean that God is 
going to act directly in some miracu- 
lous way to bring Jews to the freedom 








of salvation through acknowledging 
Christ as the Saviour. God’s grace is 
necessary, it is true, but it is also true 
that God usually works through ap- 


parently natural causes. Do you 
want to codperate with God as being 
one of the instruments in removing the 
captivity of Jacob? Or will you be one 
of the natural causes making the cap- 
tivity of the Jews more secure by 
anti-Semitism, as Pharoah or Nabuch- 
odonosor in the past were instruments 
in God’s providence for the enslavement 
of the Jews? Unfortunately, hereto- 
fore, some Catholics in Spain, in Pol- 
and, and elsewhere have chosen to be 
Pharoahs rather than Christs. 

It is not for us to judge the guilt of 
any Jew who denies that Christ is the 
Saviour. In many cases it would cer- 
tainly seem to be less blameworthy in 
God’s sight than is the conduct of so 
many Christians in protesting a lip 
service to Christ and denying Him by 
their crimes—one of which is anti-Semi- 
tism. The Jews of to-day may very 
probably come under Christ’s prayer: 
“Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do”; whereas, Chris- 
tians, knowing what they do, come 
under Christ’s condemnation: ‘‘Not 
everyone who saith to Me, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


Two Suggestions 


There are two things, then, that 
under God’s providence you can do to 
remove the captivity of Jacob, to help 
bring about the conversion of the 
Jews to Jesus. The first thing that 
one reasonably expects of those desir- 
ous of converting Jews is negative— 
not to do anything that in the least 
savors of anti-Semitism. Another as- 
pect of the same thing is to show that 
Christian, Catholic charity. is all-em- 
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bracing and naturally, or even espe- 
cially, embraces Jews. 

The second thing that you can do to 
remove the captivity of Jacob is to 
pray. More direct methods, such as 
the distribution of literature or special 
lectures, may prove unavailing because 
long persecution of the Jews by Chris- 
tians has made Jews intensely dislike 
anything Christian, and has made 
them impervious to everything savor- 
ing of Christ. But prayer being be- 
tween God and the person praying 
arouses no antagonism. And if we 
believe in the efficacy of prayer, we 
can be sure that our prayers will in 
some way improve the relations be- 
tween Jews and Catholics. 

Even though there may be no mass 
conversions, probably our prayers will 
secure the grace for some individuals 
to become Catholics. But apart from 
that, praying for the conversion of the 
Jews will have a good effect on the 
Catholics so praying, and on their rela- 
tions with Jews. It will mean that 
they become impervious to anti-Semi- 
tism, and it will mean that their own 
zeal for Catholicism grows stronger. 
They will become better Catholics 
than they were, because they will be 
imbued with greater, more universal 
love. 


Sharing Our Spiritual Gifts 
The best way to deepen one’s Catholi- 


cism and to safeguard it against the 
dangers of the world is to cultivate the 
desire of sharing one’s spiritual gifts 
with others. One may say that one 
cannot be a good Catholic without 
longing to go out into the highways 
and byways to bring the less fortunate 
to share the spiritual banquet of Catholi- 
cism. And though a certain prudence 
must be observed in talking religion 
to others, either publicly or privately, 
to pray in the secrecy of one’s heart 
that others may come to see the light 
is always prudent. In fact, not to pray 
for this intention indicates that one’s 
own religion is decaying. 

To help your own religion, then, 
pray that God may hasten the day 
when He removes the captivity of 
Jacob. And blame yourselves more 
than you blame Jews for the fact that 
Jews universally have not already seen 
the truth of Christianity. The ex- 
amples that many Christians have set 
the Jews, particularly the anti-Semi- 
tic libels and persecutions of which 
some Christians have been guilty, 
more than any hardness of heart on 
their part have caused their blindness. 
“O God, hasten (the removal of) the 
captivity of Jacob’ by removing the 
indifference, the tepidity, the anti- 
Semitism to which many Christians 
have been captive. Remove the cap- 
tivity of Christians, and so remove the 
captivity of Jacob. 


Twenty-Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


On Promoting the Reign of Christ 


“The Lord hath reigned; let the earth rejoice’ (Introit of Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: 

I. In the Epistle of to-day’s Mass, St. 
Paul enumerates the virtues Chris- 
tians would practise if the Lord really 
reigned, ending: ‘But in all things 
have charity.” If all professing 


Christians had really practised these 
virtues, how different would the world 
be from what it actually is! 

II. An excuse is that these virtues of the 
Epistle would not work in interna- 
tional relations. But since they have 
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never been tried, it is a mere a priori 
assertion to say that they would not 
work. 

III. But the excuse is poor, for Christians 
have not given a more convincing 
picture of practising these virtues in 
individual relations than have Chi- 
nese or Mohammedans. 

IV. So-called Christian nations have pro- 
gressed in acquiring radios, but 
have not progressed in virtues of 
to-day’s Epistle. 


When the Psalmist wrote these 
words of the Introit of to-day’s Mass, 
probably he was thinking of a time, 
perhaps under the Psalmist King Da- 
vid, when Israel loyally accepted the 
Kingship of the Lord and the land re- 
joiced. But the Israelites were never 
more than a small portion of the human 
race, the rest of mankind being far 
from accepting the reign of the Lord, 
and even the Israelites frequently re- 
belled to go after the fleshpots of sur- 
rounding civilizations. The Prophets 
are filled with complaints of the dis- 
loyalty of Israel. And although in 
Christendom a greater proportion of 
mankind accepted the reign of the 
Lord, it was only a nominal accept- 
ance. 

How nominal is apparent from a 
comparison of the actual conduct of 
Christians with the virtues St. Paul 
says that Christians would be practis- 
ing if the Lord really reigned in them 
“tas the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
the bowels of mercy, benignity, humil- 
ity, modesty, patience, bearing with 
one another, and forgiving one an- 
other, if any have a complaint against 
another, even as the Lord hath for- 
given you, soyoualso. But above all 
these things have charity, which is 
the bond of perfection: and let the 
peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts, 
wherein also you are called in one 
body.” 





Active Profession of Christianity 
Would Change the Whole World 


If all professing Christians had 
really practised these virtues, think 
how different the world would be from 
what it actually is. The earth would 
really have rejoiced, the peace of 
Christ would really have reigned in 
men’s hearts, and there would not now 
be going on the most destructive war 
the world has ever seen. The cruelty 
and destructiveness of Attila, ‘“‘the 
Scourge of God,” or of Genghis Khan, 
or of Tamerlane, who never claimed to 
be followers of the Prince of Peace, 
are exceeded by these contemporaries 
who profess to worship the Saviour 
who would bring peace on earth to men 
of good will. It is because men, in 
large numbers, have not had good 
will, that we have such a war. 

What nation has ever practised 
humility, has ever borne with another 
when it thought that it could get its 
way by force? An excuse is that these 
virtues are only for individual relation- 
ships, that internationally they will not 
work. But have they ever been tried 
internationally? It is a mere a priori 
assertion to say before they are tried 
that they are impractical. 

Just so, men who claimed that they 
had their feet on the ground and would 
never be misled by the vagaries of a 
foolish dreamer, were once bold in 
their assertions that heavier-than-air 
ships could never fly; and that a 
steamship could not carry enough fuel 
to propel it across the Atlantic! We 
need men of faith and vision who real- 
ize that Christianity applies, not only 
to the relations of individual to indi- 
vidual, but also to the relations of na- 
tion with nation. 

As a matter of fact, however, this 
excuse that Christianity is not prac- 
ticable is a poor one. For professing 
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Christians have not given a convincing 
example of practising these virtues as 
individual to individual. Even in the 
small group of the family, in many 
cases there could be considerably more 
humility, modesty, and benignity. 
And when we consider mankind as a 
whole, we cannot distinguish Chris- 
tians from unbelievers by their mod- 
esty, benignity, patience, or bearing 
one with another. 

It is recorded that in the early days 
of Christianity some pagan observers 
were so astonished at the charity 
Christians exhibited that they ex- 
claimed: ‘See how these Christians 
love one another!’ But with the pas- 
sage of centuries any such distinguish- 
ing mark has disappeared, and Chris- 
tians do not display these virtues of 
St. Paul in such a marked degree that 
they stand out from their companions. 


Conduct of Christian Nations 


And when we consider the conduct of 
one professedly Christian nation to an- 
other, we find that.it is no more gov- 
erned by benignity, patience, charity, 
forgiveness, than is the conduct of 
Mohammedan nations. In fact, the 
Confucian Chinese, although they are 
fighting now against Japanese aggres- 
sion, have probably given as good an 
example of these virtues in their in- 
ternational relations as have the Euro- 
pean nations professing Christianity. 

The Christianity of most nations is 
only skin-deep. You do not have to 
lacerate them very deeply to find that 
they have no more, if as much, be- 
nignity, patience, forbearance and 
charity, than have the Confucian 
Chinese. How many Christians have 
learned of Jesus to be meek and hum- 
ble of heart? A great many professing 
Christians have learned to recite cer- 
tain formulas such as the Apostles’ 





Creed, but their profession affects 
their conduct little more than if it 
came from a phonograph. 

So-called Christian nations have 
made great progress in acquiring phono- 
graphs, radios, and certain other con- 
veniences of living, but they have 
made very little progress in acquiring 
the social virtues enumerated by St. 
Paul, to say nothing of applying these 
same virtues to international relations. 

At bottom, the failure is due to a 
lack of faith. Too many professing 
Christians believe that Christ’s teach- 
ing is not really practical. Although 
they will not admit it, they look upon 
Him as a dreamer whose aphorisms 
such as ““Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you,” ‘“Over- 
come evil with good,” “Do good to 
them that hate you,” are all right in a 
book, but have no real meaning for 
life in the twentieth century. And so 
they create a chasm between their re- 
ligion and their everyday life. Reli- 
gion is good enough for Sunday or for 
church, but for the competitive exist- 
ence forced upon them elsewhere six 
days a week, they prefer the wis- 
dom of Benjamin Franklin. 


Learning in the Hard School of 
Experience 
There would be some hope of a radi- 
cal amendment, if more were willing 
to admit their hypocrisy. For the 
first step in improvement is a frank 
acknowledgment of one’s fault. But if 
a person be too blind or too self- 
satisfied to recognize his shortcomings, 
the only hope is that events themselves 
will finally enlighten him. 
““Experience,”’ said Coleridge, ‘‘is 
the best schoolmaster, but the tuition 
fees are heavy.’’ Heinrich Pesch, a 
great German Jesuit of the nineteenth 
century, put it: “History has only one 
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way of arguing, the reductio ad absur- 
dum.”’ The tuition fee of a world war 
was a very heavy fee to pay for the ex- 
perience of what will happen when 
civilization refuses to practise the vir- 
tues of patience, of benignity, and of 
charity, which is the bond of peace. 
But these two World Wars have been 
an extraordinary reduction to absurd- 
ity of the easygoing conviction that the 
virtues enumerated in to-day’s Epistle 
are not practical. It is the worldly 
“‘virtues” of avarice, force, militarism, 
war, that are not practical. For see to 
what they lead—the most destructive 
wars in history! Patience, bearing one 
with another, and charity have never 
led to any such consequences as these 
wars, and you know in your hearts 
that they never will. Why not, then, 
give them a trial, practise them for a 
while? 

And so, terrible as are the bloodshed 
and suffering of this war, some good 
may come of it—a recognition by 
men that the Creator of the world is a 
better guide for what virtues are neces- 
sary for mankind, than are some petty 
politicians. Men should have learned 
the lesson two thousand years ago. 
Men should have made their lives 
agree with their Christian profession. 
If they had done so, each year the earth 


would have come closer to the Paradise 
with which human history began. But 
we have here no abiding city, and per- 
haps in His providence God sees that 
men must be allowed to destroy the 
peace and happiness of the possible 
earthly paradise; else they would be- 
come too attached to things of earth 
and death would be a greater calamity 
than it is now. 

At any rate, we are so far from such 
a danger now that we can zealously 
practise such virtues without fear that 
we shall ever make this life too para- 
daisical. On the contrary, indeed, if 
we practised these virtues enumerated 
by St. Paul, probably, instead of being 
so attached to this world that we 
wanted to stay in it indefinitely, we 
should like him long to be dissolved 
and to be with Christ. Our true home 
is in heaven, and Christ’s teaching is 
to prepare us for that heavenly home, 
with only incidental reference to mak- 
ing this world a better place in which 
to live for a little while. Is Christian- 
ity a failure? No, for it has never been 
tried. One who had forgotten to load 
a revolver, might as reasonably com- 
plain that it had failed against a rob- 
ber, as worldlings may complain that 
Christianity has failed to protect the 
world against this world war. 


Twenty-Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Worship of Idols 


“And how ye turned from idols to serve the living God’’ (Epistle of to-day’s Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: 

I. Perhaps contemporary audiences think 
that these words of the Epistle have no 
application to them since they never 
worshipped idols of wood or stone. 

II. But have they served the living God? 
III. A few of the “idols’’ they have served can 
be listed. 





IV. How do we serve God? Obviously by 
praise and adoration. 

V. Christ's assertion that we can serve Him 
by serving poor human beings is 
in some ways a consoling thought, 
but in others terrifying. 

VI. How have we served Christ as He is 
present in the poor? 
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So far as contemporary audiences 
are concerned, those who hear this 
Epistle read do not worship idols of 
wood or of stone, as did the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. But neither do 
they serve the living and true God as 
fervently as they should. But if we 
understand “idols’’ in a somewhat 
loose sense, unfortunately some of 
them are serving “‘idols.’”’ That is, 
they are giving to certain other things 
the service that should be given only 
to God, and when they cannot serve 
both, they abandon God. 

What are these other things? Their 
name is legion; they are far too many 
to mention in a short sermon. But a 
few have the service of so many per- 
sons that any sermon on turning away 
from ‘“‘idols’ would be incomplete 
without some mention of them. For 
instance, there is drink. This is im- 
portant not only in itself, but also be- 
cause indulging in intoxicating bever- 
ages leads to so many other sins—sins 
of anger, quarrelling, violence, some- 
times even murder, lying, dishonesty, 
unfaithfulness to marital vows and 
parental obligations. And though 
many persons become drunk without 
committing these other sins, the very 
fact of putting oneself in an intoxicated 
condition wherein one would not have 
the power of resisting impulses to 
these sins is in itself seriously sinful, 
and involves some guilt for making 
those other sins possible. For no one 
can be sure beforehand that, if he 
becomes intoxicated, he will not com- 
mit some of these other sins. 


Idolatry of Drink 


Moreover, as no one can be sure of 
not committing these other sins if he 
become intoxicated, so no one can be 
sure that he will be one of those who 
can drink in moderation without ever 





going to excess. This is particularly 
true if one drinks distilled liquors. 
Wines and beers are not as dangerous 
as distillations, and those nations 
whose social customs of drinking are 
restricted to beer and wine do not 
have so great a problem of drunkards 
as we have. In this country, the only 
absolutely safe thing is never to drink 
any intoxicating beverages. It is just 
as foolish to expose oneself to con- 
tracting the habit of drinking to ex- 
cess, as it would be to expose oneself 
unnecessarily to contracting leprosy or 
tuberculosis. The drink habit is al- 
most incurable, and often it is more 
disastrous than is any mere bodily 
disease, because it means the disinte- 
gration of character, the temporary 
and ultimately the permanent renun- 
ciation of what raises a man above 
any brute animal—the power of self- 
determination. 

If by avoiding just one article of 
diet, one could be absolutely sure of 
never having cancer or tuberculosis or 
gangrene, one would be foolish to let 
his appetite enveigle him into eating 
that one thing. So, one is foolish to 
run the risk of contracting alcoholism 
when he could be absolutely sure of 
avoiding it by total abstinence, by 
never indulging in alcoholic beverages. 
Total abstinence is a small price to pay 
for immunity from alcoholism. 


Gambling as an Idol 


Another habit that often leads to the 
disintegration of families is gambling. 
Sometimes it is almost as unbreakable 
as the habit of drinking intoxicating 
beverages to excess. There are men 
for whom gambling is the salt of life, 
a necessary ingredient if any act is to 
have zest. They risk and lose in some 
sort of gambling what should have 
been used to buy necessaries for their 
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families. The temptation of getting 
something for nothing, as they imag- 
ine, proves too strong for them. Ex- 
perience of loss never teaches them a 
lesson; reason never convinces them 
that, if everything were really fair, 
those who run gambling houses would 
not be able to amass fortunes. 

The same amount of talent and ef- 
fort that they put into gambling, if 
put into some prosaic occupation, 
would secure a competence and one’s 
ability to meet one’s obligations as 
parent or child. Is the goddess of luck 
one of your “idols”? Do you really 
give more time and thought to her than 
you do to the living and true God 
whom you profess to worship? Be 
honest with yourselves, and honest 
with God. Turn resolutely away from 
such “idols.”” Serve God with as much 
zeal as you see some serving these 
“idols’’—not idols of wood and stone, 
it is true, yet idols nevertheless. 


Worship of Society 


But probably the most respectable 
“idol” in the modern pantheon is So- 
ciety with a capital “S.’’ Alcohol and 
gambling are predominantly male 
vices, but the social bee stings more 
women than it does men. And as al- 
cohol and gambling frequently lead 
to other sins, the desire to move in a 
particular social set will lead women 
to extravagance, uncharitable conver- 
sation, lying by speech or by action, 
neglect of duties at home and to rela- 
tives, snobbery, and many other vices. 
Sometimes women will even give up 
the profession of Catholicism because 
membership in the Catholic Church is 
not sufficiently stylish to meet their 
ambitions and interferes with their so- 
cial climbing. They move from one 
church to another, as they go from one 
rung of the social ladder to another. 


They are social, not celestial, climbers. 
They will never scale the ramparts of 
heaven in this way. 

Of course, there are a great many 
other “idols” from which Catholics 
ought to turn because these “‘idols’”’ 
interfere with their serving the one 


true God. But this renunciation of 


“idols” is only the negative side of re- 
ligion, and the second part of our text 
is positive—the serving of the one true 
God. Usually, the positive is more im- 
portant than is the negative. It is 
significant that, when Christ summed 
up the Law and the Prophets, He did 
so in two positive Commandments: 
“Thou shalt love God and thou shalt 
love thy neighbor.” 


Positive Service of God 


How do we serve God? By praise 
and adoration, and we owe these to 
God. The leaving of idols is not 
enough; there must also be a serving 
of God. It is true that we cannot serve 
God in the same way that we can 
serve a human sovereign, because God 
is a pure spirit. But, surprisingly, we 
have Christ’s own authority for the 
fact that we can serve God by serving 
poor human beings. In one of His 
parables He told of the man appearing 
before the judgment seat of God and 
being surprised that he was credited 
with having fed and sheltered Christ. 
The explanation was that Christ is 
present in the poor, and that whatever 
we do to the least of these we do to 
Him. 

It is a very consoling thought to 
realize that Christ is present, in a 
sense, among us, as once He was pres- 
ent in Galilee and Judea. Perhaps 
we have envied the few who lived nine- 
teen hundred years ago in Palestine 
and had the privilege of knowing 
Christ in the flesh. But we have 
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Christ’s own word that in some way 
His presence is still among us, not 
only in the Eucharist under the ap- 
pearance of bread and wine, but in the 
person of every poor man. We can 
serve God by serving the poor, and 
the great Saints—like Francis of Assisi, 
when he kissed the leper—have real- 
ized this. 


Serving God in His Poor 


But if this is a consoling thought, 
it is also a terrifying thought. For 
there are two sides to Christ’s parable. 
One man, who had served the poor, 
heard the sentence of reward: ‘‘Enter 
thou into the reward that has been 
prepared for you.’ However, the 
other man heard the condemnation 
to everlasting fire, because in life he 
had refused to relieve the needs of the 
poor. 

Many persons who are negatively 


good, because they do not sin by 
drunkenness or by sexual disorders or 
by putting ‘‘Society”’ before God, have 
yet never gone on to be positively good 
by serving Christ, by recognizing Him 
(as He told us He would have us do) 
in the person of the poor. When we 
appear before the judgment seat of 
God, will the verdict be to sit upon His 
right hand because we have served 
Him by ministering to Him in the 
person of the poor, or will it be to de- 
part into everlasting fire because we 
passed over the opportunities of serv- 
ice that were ours? Shall we be herded 
with the sheep or with the goats? It 
is not enough to leave the serving of 
idols, or never to have served them; 
we must positively serve the living 
and true God. And Christ Himself 
has told us that what we do to the 
poor, we do to Him. That is, the poor 
constitute a sort of perpetual and vis- 
ible Incarnation. 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 


A Lesson in Religious Survival 


“Thou hast delivered us, O Lord, from them that afflict us and hast put to shame 
them that hate us’’ (Gradual of to-day’s Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. These words apply particularly to pre- 
Christian Jews, but they have had 
some fulfillment in the 2000 years of 

the Christian era. 

II. In all history no duplicate of way Jews, 
always a minority and often perse- 
cuted, have maintained their group 
identity. 

III. What can Catholics learn from ex- 
ample of Jews? 

IV. Orthodox Jews consciously used religion 
to nullify assimilative influences. 
Catholics might well imitate them in 
this. 

V. Another thing in which Catholics 
might well imitate Jews of O. T. 

is their repentance. 


These words from the Gradual of 
to-day’s Mass apply particularly, of 
course, to the Jews, and, among them, 
to the pre-Christian Jews. But they 
have had a fulfillment also in the nearly 
two thousand years of the Christian era. 
Indeed, one of the most striking phe- 
nomena of history has been the con- 
stant deliverance of the Jews from 
those that afflict them, and how those 
that hate them are finally put to 
shame. Hitler’s persecution of the 
Jews is only one of a long series, and 
those outside of Nazi circles have little 
doubt that the Nazis, who in the past 
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few years have given such a deplorable 
specimen of hatred for the Jews, will 
soon be put to shame. 

In the whole of history, there is no 
duplicate for the way in which the 
Jews—without a nation of their own, 
strictly speaking, not even a race, a 
mere minority wherever they hap- 
pened to be, frequently persecuted and 
refused their rights, subjected to in- 
numerable influences making for as- 
similation—have yet been able to in- 
crease their numbers and to maintain 
their group identity. During this 
time, it must be confessed, the Jews 
have lost millions to Christianity and 
to agnosticism, but there are still 
Jews recognizable as a group in every 
civilized country in the world. 

Where are the snows of yesteryear, 
and where are the Mound builders 
who seemed to have a much better 
chance of survival than had the Jews? 
Scattered over every continent on the 
globe are remains of races, or of civili- 
zations, that have disappeared, but 
the Jew, endowed with what it takes to 
survive, goes on indefinitely. As the 
Psalmist says in to-day’s Gradual, the 
Lord has time after time delivered the 
Jews from those who persecuted 
them, has put to shame those that 
hated the Jews. 


A Lesson from Jewish Survival 


And since, in some ways, this sur- 
vival of the Jews is such a striking fact, 
it may be well to ask what lesson we 
Catholics can learn from the Jews? 
We also have been persecuted. But 
although sometimes we have been de- 
livered from those that persecute us, 
and the Church has risen to greater 
glory than she had enjoyed before the 
persecution, as in Italy, France, Spain, 
yet in some places, at times, persecu- 
tion has locally wiped out the Church. 


Why is this? To find an answer is 
worth a few minutes of reflection. And 
here perhaps the experience of the 
Jews can give us a hint. 

It is true, indeed, that the words of 
the Gradual, ‘““‘The Lord hath de- 
livered us,’’ seem to imply a superna- 
tural providence in regard to the 
Jews, at least prior to the coming of 
Christ. But it is also true, especially 
during the Christian era, that natural 
causes may have had a great deal to do 
with this survival. The Lord helps 
those who help themselves, and when 
we study how we can help ourselves 
through the experience of others, we 
are not belittling in any way the in- 
fluence of Providence on events. God 
can use human beings to secure His 
ends. 

Considering the matter, then, apart 
from any providential intervention, 
while other groups have been exter- 
minated, how have the Jews managed 
to survive? It is because a large per- 
centage of them have been faithful to 
the Mosaic regulations regarding diet 
and ritual. They have been willing to 
be set apart from others, marrying 
only Jews, consciously using religion to 
nullify the assimilative influences that 
a majority always exercises on a min- ° 
ority. Instead of being ashamed of 
the regulations, trying to minimize 
them as much as possible, devout Jews 
rather glory in them. Undoubtedly, 
there are lax Jews who are ultimately 
sloughed off from the Jewish body, but 
for thousands of years there has been a 
large proportion of Jews faithful to the 
observance of their distinctive regula- 
tions. 


Contrast between Catholics and Jews 


As to what Catholics can learn from 
Jews, there is some analogy, for in- 
stance, between the Jewish prohibition 
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of pork and Catholic Friday absti- 
nence. But probably most observers 
would agree that the average orthodox 
Jew observes Jewish regulations in re- 
gard to pork more carefully than the 
average Catholic observes Friday ab- 
stinence. And if there be any differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the illus- 
tration of meat, probably there would 
be agreement in regard to mixed mar- 
riages. That is, a smaller percentage 
of Jews marry non-Jews, than Catho- 
lics marry non-Catholics. And so a 
smaller percentage of Jews than of 
Catholics is exposed to the danger of 
defection connected with mixed mar- 
riages. 

When two Jews marry, carefully 
carrying out all the Jewish regulations 
in their family life, such a Jewish 
home becomes one of the strongest 
imaginable influences for the perpetu- 
ation of Jews. Similarly, when Catho- 
lics marry and found a home on Catho- 
lic principles and practices, they are 
helping to perpetuate Catholicism. 
Family prayers, parents and children 
together approaching the Communion 
rail, attending special services and 
sermons, build up an atmosphere that 
is proof against most of the deleterious 
influences of modern life. Probably it 
is easier to start a family on these 
Catholic practices at the very begin- 
ning, than it is to introduce them 
after some years of negligence. But 
whether you are just starting or are 
trying to reform, first of all realize the 
importance of what you are trying to 
do, and then, to carry it out, use all 
the tact God’s grace has given you. 

If Jews gave up their distinctive 
separatist regulations, in a few genera- 
tions, unless God’s providence inter- 
vened, they would be assimilated by 
the overwhelming Gentile population 
around them. But so long as Jews 


faithfully observe these regulations, 
Jews will continue to exist. And in 
many instances, persecution and ha- 
tred by others brings back lax Jews to 
a stricter practice, so defeating the 
purpose of the persecution. For ex- 
ample, because of Hitler’s persecution 
of Jews in Germany, many American 
Jews have become more zealous in 
their keeping of the Mosaic Law. 


Correction of Our Own Faults 


But we should be careful that no 
attitude or lack of true religion on our 
part justify others in afflicting or hat- 
ing other Catholics. We should face 
ourselves honestly, and then ruth- 
lessly correct our faults. For we all 
have faults. There was only one hu- 
man being, not counting Our Lord 
who was also divine, without original 
sin. Too often we are inclined to pose 
as martyrs because others do not like 
our disagreeable mannerisms or worse. 
There are ill-bred, boorish, self-indul- 
gent, intemperate, dishonest Catho- 
lics. Not all affliction is undeserved, 
and it would be foolish to expect God 
to work a miracle in order to deliver us 
from what we richly deserve. Perhaps 
we should be glad that we are suffering 
in this world instead of waiting for 
Purgatory. 

If we read the Old Testament, we 
shall find the Jewish Prophets indulg- 
ing in plenty of self-criticism. They 
set us an example in this respect that 
we could profitably imitate. They 
frankly recognized that much of the 
affliction visiting the Jews was because 
of Jewish unfaithfulness to God, and 
that the Lord would not deliver them 
from the affliction until they had re- 
pented. And so their efforts were di- 
rected towards stirring up repentance 
in the Jews rather than towards calling 
down evil upon those afflicting the 
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Jews. It is an example from which we 
might well learn a lesson. For an af- 
termath of this war, as of the previous 
one, may be a wave of violent anti- 
Catholic bigotry. It is hard to bear 
persecution under any circumstances; 
it is doubly hard to bear when we know 
that we have done something to de- 
serve it. 


The Necessity of Repentance 


There is another thing that we can 
learn from the Jews by reading their 
history in the Old Testament, and 
that is to imitate them in their repent- 
ance for their sins. They were not 
mere cry-babies, blaming all their mis- 
fortunes on others. On the contrary, 
they often frankly admitted their 
faults, repented of them, and tried to 
amend their ways. No other nation 
in the world has preserved among its 
sacred books such an outspoken con- 
fession of its sins as is contained in the 
Old Testament. The Lord delivered 
them from those that afflicted them 
because they first repented. And our 
first step in securing God’s deliverance 
is confession and repentance. 


Do not be among those shortsighted 


Catholics who resent all criticism with- 
out distinction. Some critics of the 
conduct of Catholics are simply fol- 
lowing the example of the Hebrew 
Prophets, are trying to get Catholics 
to profit by the experience of the Jews 
to acquire a humility which will make 
them so pleasing to God that He will 
deliver them from those afflicting 
them. 

But we must not expect or want to 
go through life without some affliction. 
At best, this world will often be a vale 
of tears. If it were not, perhaps death 
would be more dreaded than it is, for 
it would be like taking a voyage from 
Paradise into the unknown. This life 
is only a preparation for eternity, and 
some suffering in it is a better prepara- 
tion than would be all pleasure. For 
one thing, all of us have committed 
some sin, and God’s justice requires 
that satisfaction should be made 
either in this world or in the next. 
Suffering in this world, properly borne, 
will shorten our suffering in Purga- 
tory. Moreover, by bearing suffering 
in this world, there is still chance to 
acquire merit, and so to achieve a 
higher place in heaven than otherwise 
we should deserve. 





Roman Documents 


Decree of the Holy Office of the 
Ends of Matrimony 


During the last few years there have 
appeared in print some writings on the 
ends of matrimony and their relation- 
ship and rank, asserting either that the 
generation of children is not the pri- 
mary end of matrimony, or that the 
secondary ends are not subordinate to 
the primary end but independent 
thereof. 

In the aforesaid writings the primary 
end of marriage is variously described 
by the various writers. Thus, some 
would have it to be the complementing 
and personal perfection of the spouses 
through a community of life and ac- 
tion of every kind. Others speak of it 
as the mutual love and union of the 
parties nourished and perfected by 
means of a psychic and bodily be- 
stowal of one’s own person. And there 
are many other explanations of a like 
kind. 

In the same writings now and then 
words customarily employed in Church 
documents, such as end, primary, 
secondary, are given a sense which ac- 
cording to the common usage of the- 
ologians is not suitable to the terms. 

Such novel ways of thinking and 
speaking naturally encourage errors 
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and uncertainties. The Most Eminent 
and Most Reverend Fathers of this 
Supreme Congregation to which is 
committed the protection of matters of 
faith and morals have provided for the 
avoidance of such results. In their 
plenary session of Wednesday, March 
29, 1944, they considered the question 
proposed to them: ‘May one admit 
the opinion of certain persons who 
recently deny that the primary end of 
matrimony is the generation and edu- 
cation of children, or who teach that 
the secondary ends are not essentially 
subordinate to the primary end but 
are equally primary and independent?” 

The Fathers decreed that the answer 
should be in the negative. And in an 
audience granted on Thursday, the 
30th day of the same month and year, 
to the Most Reverend Assessor of the 
Holy Office, Our Most Holy Lord 
Pius XII, by Divine Providence Pope, 
after all these matters had been re- 
lated to him, deigned to approve this 
present decree and ordered that it be 
published. 


Given in Rome, from the quarters of 
the Holy Office, April 1, 1944. 

I. Pepe, Notary of the Supreme 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. 
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The Brave New World.—Of plans to re- 
build the shattered world there is no end; in 
embarrassing profusion they pour from the 
press. All of these schemes envision as chief 
aims security of the peoples of the earth and a 
lasting world peace. Outstanding among 
the numerous proposals is what we might call 
the Pope’s Plan, which has been gathered 
from the various peace messages of the reign- 
ing Pontiff and put into systematic form by 
an Italian lawyer well versed in international 
law.! Of course, the Papal Peace Program 
belongs to a category of its own, being con- 
cerned with the basic orientation of the peace 
proceedings and the principles that must 
underlie the reconstructed world if it is to 
have any stability and permanence. Its ap- 
proach to the pertinent issues is spiritual, 
moral, religious. Confidently it may be as- 
serted that, if the coming peace is born out 
of the religious spirit which the Holy Father 
tries to arouse in the hearts of the Nations, 
a new age will dawn on humanity. The 
peace-makers will do well to study this com- 
prehensive volume and familiarize them- 
selves with the Papal teachings. If they do 
this and imbue their minds with genuinely 
Christian sentiments, fatal and costly blund- 
ers at the peace controversy will be avoided. 

In his peace message the Pope makes no 
special plea for the Aggressor Nations. 
He pleads neither for a soft nor a hard peace. 
He asks for a peace that will be in accord with 
Christian morality and that will benefit all 
mankind. No sane person will demand that 
the Allied leaders think primarily of the wel- 
fare of the defeated enemies. They will and 
should think first of the good of their own 
countries. They will do to the vanquished 
what makes for the security of the United 
Nations and what does not outrage their 
moral and human feelings. This immediately 
excludes extreme measures that have been 
advocated by a ridiculously small and in- 
consequential minority. Due to the influence 
of Christianity, mankind has developed a con- 
science and a keen moral alertness. Now, the 
menace of a militaristic, bellicose and aggres- 


14 World to Reconstruct. Pius XII on 
Peace and Reconstruction. By Guido Gonella. 
Translated by Rev. T. Lincoln Bouscaren, 
S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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sive nation could be effectively removed if 
said nation were exterminated! Well, if it 
could be done, we of the twentieth century 
could not do it. No one at the peace table 
will be able to bring himself to pronounce 
death sentence on a nation. But suppose the 
absurd hypothesis that the victor nations 
would do this very thing. In that case they 
would harm no one more than themselves, for 
the most important point in human activity 
is the repercussion of the action on the agent. 
They would brutalize themselves, and thereby 
also sow ainong themselves the seeds of future 
discord. Such action would swell the flood of 
brutality in the world, and the sordid tidal 
wave of inhumanity would engulf our race. 
Violence does not end violence but perpetu- 
ates it. What the Pope counsels is a peace 
that is a moral victory, a triumph over hate 
and violence. The completest victory over 
an enemy is not if I annihilate him, but if I 
make him into a friend. Can this be done 
with an enemy nation? We have a precedent 
for such a change of attitude in the Boer Re- 
public, which from a bitter enemy of England 
turned into an enthusiastic member of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Essential for the making of a better world 
is, on the part of the Allies, the honest recog- 
nition that their past also contains dark spots. 
Unquestionably, they are now fighting for a 
just and noble cause, but in judging the 
present-day aggressor they might do well to 
remember that their vast empires are also the 
result of conquest. Such an acknowledgment 
does not imply that dubious acquisitions must 
be restored, and that the map of the world 
must be remade. Only a dreamer would, for 
example, demand the liquidation of the Brit- 
ish Empire, and Churchill is right in refusing 
to have part in such a fantastic procedure. 
Abstract justice would upset the world and 
create utter chaos. Justice must be realistic. 
Ethics admits such a thing as prescription. 
History changes the shape of things. Political 
wrongs, like ruins softened in outline by the 
action of time and overgrown with verdure, 
may become venerable. The Pope does not 
remind the victorious nations of their past 
offenses, but when dealing with the crushed 
and prostrate foe the victors will profitably 
probe into their own conscience, where per- 
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haps they will discover ample reasons to 
moderate their passion for vengeance and 
retribution. Whatever punitive measures 
are to be adopted, must be dictated by a 
Christian spirit and carried out in a manner 
that hate will not be perpetuated. 

Within limits nationalism is legitimate. 
The Pope observes that Nations do not die. 
Nationalism, moreover, is a terrific force. 
Thwarted nationalism will prove a destructive 
agency in world affairs. It is futile and im- 
possible to suppress rightful national aspira- 
tions. In that direction security does not lie. 
National units must be properly integrated 
with larger wholes and lastly subordinated 
to the human family. Partitioning is a tem- 
porary makeshift that will lead to new ex- 
plosions. 

For the near future the Big Three or Four 
will assume the réle of guardians of the world 
peace. Eventually, however, this will have 
to be the task of organized humanity from 
which no nation can be excluded. Hence, 
the Papal Program ardently champions an 
international juridical order with appropriate 
machinery to secure justice for all and to 
settle arising disputes. 

For a long time, perhaps, the world will be 
under the domination of the United States 
and Great Britain. The world has little to 
fear from such an arrangement, for while 
these powers naturally intend to hold on to 
their possessions they do not aim at new ac- 
quisitions. They have reached the satura- 
tion point and have no desire for further ex- 
pansion. At its worst, the combined rule of 
these two powers would be a benevolent and 
paternalistic despotism giving all nations, 
small and large, a fair chance to live and af- 
fording them protection against aggression. 

It stands to reason that in the coming re- 
construction of the world Catholic States, 
if there are such, will have but little say. To 
what extent the Pope will be consulted re- 
mains to be seen. Surely, it would savor of 
irony, if non-Catholic countries, and this is 
not at all impossible, should give greater heed 
to the august voice of the Father of Christen- 
dom than Catholic statesmen did in their 
days of power; for one thing is certain, 
namely, that the prestige of the Pope as a 
moral leader never has been more universal 
and merited. The world listens respectfully to 
the authentic interpretation which the Apos- 
tolic See gives of fundamental moral prin- 
ciples, even if it is not yet entirely prepared 
to apply them consistently. 

Nevertheless, secularism is still rife. Public 





life, social, political and international, has 
been too long and too thoroughly dissociated 
for religion to warrant exaggerated hopes of a 
sudden and complete volte face. In all likeli- 
hood, the reconstruction of the world will 
follow along the lines of an elevated utili- 
tarianism and humanitariar liberalism, pos- 
sibly with a weak infusion of Christian senti- 
ment. There will be a frank acknowledg- 
ment of the equality of men, but few will rise 
to a wholehearted acceptance of the brother- 
hood of man and its practical implications. 
And, paradoxically as it may seem, this new 
world may be a spectacular success, because 
without doubt utilitarianism can produce 
splendid results—for a time. Precisely on this 
account utilitarianism constitutes an in- 
sidious and seductive doctrine, having just 
enough of plausible truth and apparent good 
in it to deceive men. To these temporarily 
and partially good effects our commentary 
refers as the “Illusions of Utilitarianism.” 
Some time the flaws in the utilitarian founda- 
tion will become manifest, and men will look 
for something stronger and more lasting. 
Hence, should the Papal teachings be dis- 
regarded in the present, their day will come. 

A most regrettable omission in this ex- 
cellent volume is the defect of a topical 
Index, which the wealth of the contents makes 
doubly necessary. 

Intimately related to the subjects discussed 
in the preceding volume is the problem of 
which a doctoral thesis accepted by the Catho- 
lic University treats in a very scholarly man- 
ner.2. Truth is here viewed in its practical 
bearings on social life. Truth is not merely 
an academic concern, but the most practical 
matter in the world. It alone builds while 
error destroys. The most vital truths are the 
ultimate metaphysical verities. Contrary to 
modern concepts, truth is an objective reality 
as stubborn as a rock, as inexorable as the law 
of gravity;: it is a fact with which neither in- 
dividual wor society can tamper with im- 
punity. The current ideologies, gross distor- 
tions of the truth, are working havoc in the 
world. There is no salvation for our genera- 
tion unless we recognize the majestic reality 
of truth and conform to its demands. The 
author has given us a very timely study which 
deserves a wider circulation than a doctoral 
dissertation usually obtains. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, Pu.D. 


2 The Social Réle of Truth according to St. 
Thomas Aquinas. By Allan J. McSweeney, 
C.P. (Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 








